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| Camera study of three noted personalities caught in a confidential moment: 
Mei Lan Fang, the Chinese actor; Sergei Tretiakov, author of Roar, China!; 
and Sergei Eisenstein, the film director, who writes of Mei in this issue. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE FESTIVAL SPIRIT: IN THE 
U. 8. A.— MALVERN — SALZBURG 
— AND MOSCOW 


[°* back to the early spring prophe- 
cies for theatre festivals throughout 
the world, and you will find them full 
to the brim and overflowing with prom- 
ise of the world’s best plays and finest 
players in the happiest possible surround- 
ings. They have the exuberant and ex- 
aggerated sound of all spring products of 
a young man’s fancy and they seem, in 
the air of these cooler days, as little to 
be believed. Yet most of them have come 
true. There is probably no temptation 
that attacks the spirit and the purse 
alike so violently as the spirit of the 
festival that urges the winter-weary man 
to travel toward pleasure, and especially 
toward the pleasures of the theatre. So 
the end of summer finds the prophecies 
well fulfilled, on the coast of California 
and the upper reaches of the Hudson, in 
the mountains of Austria, among the 
Malvern Hills, along the streets of Mos- 
cow, in all the places where the theatre 
has been playing out its friendly Inter- 
national. 

Nor have these festivals interfered 
in the least with the successful season 
of the regular run of summer theatres 
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THE FACSIMILE ABOVE is a 
portrait of the theatre in New York 
as summer releases its sway. Tobacco 
Road holds the long-time record, The 
Old Maid the Pulitzer Prize honors. 
The Great Waltz, closing a return 
engagement, as long ago as last 
spring passed the one million mark 
in audience. Anything Goes!, The 
Children’s Hour and Personal Ap- 
pearance divide the honors for the 
season of 1934-35 in varying capac- 
ities, with Three Men on a Horse 
a surprise success. The other plays 
are the new season’s contribution. 
& 

ELISABETH BERGNER in Sir 
James Barrie’s new play, written 
especially for her, is scheduled to 
open in Edinburgh in November, 
arriving in London a few weeks 
later. It has been mysteriously de- 
scribed as ‘a play without a heroine’. 
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THE so-called avant-garde theatres, 
to which Paris usually turns for 
provocative material, are announc- 
ing ambitious schedules early this 
year. Jouvet opens his season at the 
Athénée with a new work by Jean 
Giraudoux, called Za Guerre de Troie 
n’aura pas lieu, and he also plans 
matinees of Phédre. Jacques Copeau 
has been holding auditions for his 
season at the Ambigu (a strange 
threshold for Copeau to cross) pre- 
paratory to staging The Tempest and 
Jean Cocteau’s Chevaliers de la Table 
Ronde. Gaston Baty’s most impor- 
tant production will be a dramatiza- 
tion of Madame Bovary. Dullin has a 
long program outlined, headed by 
Roger Vitrac’s Demoiselles du Large. 
Pitoéff lists four French plays and 
three translations for 1935-36, the 
former being works by Salacrou, 
Lenormand, Stéve Passeur and Fran- 
cis Carco. He is also preparing a 
series of classic matinees of Othello, 
Hamlet and Macbeth. It may be as- 
sumed that Pitoéff’s wife, Ludmilla 
Pitoéff, will play Desdemona, Ophe- 
lia and Lady Macbeth, and there 
are not many living actresses who 
could as safely undertake the range 
and variety of the three roles. 
* 
H. T. PARKER, until his death and 
during the whole of a long career one 
of the country’s most discerning and 
eagerly-read critics of drama and 
music (Boston Transcript), consid- 
ered David McCord’s article about 
him in the October, 1932, issue of 
THEATRE ARTS an almost perfect 
likeness of an admittedly difficult 
subject. It is happy news that this 
‘portra't of a critic’ will be re- 
printed in book form by Coward, 
McCann, as a Parker memorial. 
& 

IDA RUBENSTEIN’S early an- 
nouncement for her season in Paris 
includes two new works: Darius 
Milhaud’s La Parabole du Festin and 
Honegger’s Fehanne d’ Arc au Bicher. 
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which are more neighborly affairs. Some 
of these announced in June neveropened; 
some of them closed their doors before 
the first of July; others struggled through 
a single hot month and folded up, but 
those were the hangers-on to an idea, 
and each year there are more summer 
theatres, better organized, better di- 
rected, better patronized, preparing a 
more hopeful and selective advance 
schedule for the professional season. If 
the New York theatre was closed rather 
more tightly than usual in August and 
early September, the gates may open 
wider and stay open longer when the 
season starts, thanks to the summer’s 
enterprise. 


HE PASADENA PLAYHOUSE succeeded 

beyond its own fondest hopes in 
‘putting over’ the remarkable project 
of playing the ten chronicle plays of 
Shakespeare as a group, presented in 
this way for the first time (so far as is 
known) in the history of the English- 
speaking stage. For five weeks the thea- 
tre played almost solidly to crowded and 
enthusiastic houses, with a _ schedule 
consisting of King Fohn, Richard II, 
Henry IV, Parts One and Two, Henry V, 
Henry VI, Parts One, Two and Three, 
Richard III and Henry VIII. Charles F. 
Prickett, the general business manager 
of the Playhouse, may well share with 
Gilmor Brown, the director, the rewards 
of praise for this bravely conceived and 


happily executed project. 


B” Ir 1s not only the oldest com- 
munity theatres like Pasadena with 
their established following that have met 
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with success, but also the youngest or- ANNOUNCEMENTS from the film 
anizations like the Mohawk Drama companies of the new season’s pro- 


, . . grams show no special trends but 
Festival at Union College in Schenec- ©... potential highlights. Famous 


tady, working in an untried field and books, of course, remain one of the 
combining the professional and the edu- chief sources of material, and Dick- 


: ahh : ens remains one of the most popular 
cational — a series of plays and a school authioes thith Gene udenenin aiel 


of the theatre — under the leadership leq: 4 Tale of Two Cities, Oliver 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn and Twist, and, possibly, Pickwick Pa- 


Thomas H. Dickinson. The popular and we Pe ne ae of — 
4 novels include: o#/@s arner, n 
successful use of both an indoor and an Heol, The Last ths Mallett, 


outdoor theatre made the season’s high [j#/e Lord Fauntleroy, Robert Louis 
spot for efficiency when a performance Stevenson’s The Suicide Club, The 
of Rip Van Winkle was shifted after the Hunchback of Notre Dame and The 


. Phantom of the Opera. Peter Ibbetson, 
first act from outdoors to indoors and lets dhaald tanictnnaae team 


the technicians had the full set ready junction with Daphne du Maurier’s 
before intermission time was up and biography of her actor-father, Ger- 


before Mr. Coburn had finished mak- 2/4 du Maurier, son of the author of 


Peter, is due for release. Peter Lorre 


ing-up for “Rip twenty years later’. and Edward Arnold will play in 
Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punish- 
T MALVERN Sir Barry Jackson’s emt... . As always, several mod- 


Seventh Festival not only cele- S ens is ee 
screen versions: Stark Young’s So 


brated Shaw’s plays but, as usual, Shaw Red the Rose, James Hilton’s fan- 
himself. The program sandwiched The tastic Lost Horizon, The Forty Days 
Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, Fanny's &% Musa Dagh, Time Out of Mind, 


‘ ‘mn . Anthony Adverse and National Vel- 
First Play and Misalliance, with Vol- >”. Playsold and new form the 


pone, Trelawny of the ‘Wells’, and 7 066 basis of Norma Shearer’s Romeo and 
and All That (book and lyrics by Regi- Fuliet; The Return of Peter Grimm, 


nald Arkell and music by Alfred Rey- acepaasian nai a” Sonne Byes 


nolds). But it is Shaw who is the Katharine Hepburn; The Petrified 
Malvern Festival’s major attraction. Forest, The Green Pastures (possibly 


Someone heard a tourist go to Shaw with in color), 4h, Wilderness!, The Chil- 


the remark that he had come all the way ns ior Pome ft dees 


from America to see Shaw’s plays and Voice, Three Men on a Horse, Ceiling 
heard Shaw’s answer: “Hardly worth Zero, Anything Goes!, As Thousands 


while traveling all that distance for’; ©4er- Sean O'Casey’s The Plough 
; : and the Stars will be directed by 
but the judgment of a Malvern audience John Ford, who received praise for 


is not Shaw’s judgment in this matter. _ his cinema version of O’Flaherty’s 
The Informer last season. . . . Lily 


Pons and Gladys Swarthout are 


T SALZBURG, apart from the familiar . 
: : among the opera stars making their 
musical and dramatic features of Hollywood debuts, and Grace Moore 


the regular program, there were a num- continues her career with two films. 
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THE early news from the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera is 
concerned chiefly with contracts re- 
newed, hopes defined and several 
new singers engaged. The strong up- 
holders of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s Ital- 
ianate regime are complaining that 
the critics who called for a new deal 
at the Opera House are not already 
aroused by the lack of newness in 
program and policy. Before the year 
is really on its way, therefore, it 
may be as well to say that nobody 
with any mind or any heart or who 
has any hope for the future of opera 
in America will complain actively 


of anything that Mr. Edward John- |. 


son, the new director, does this year. 
Mr. Johnson is an artist thrust into 
the position of administrator at the 
last moment by Mr. Herbert Wither- 
spoon’s sudden death. He has no 
new tools to work with and has had 
no real opportunity to study even 
those that he has; he has no sudden 
additional supply of funds; no mod- 
ern opera house; no modern business 
staff. He must do the best he can, 
and everybody understands that, 
wishes him well, and hopes that 
some road to the light will be 
opened up before the season’s end. 
= 


THE roster of dancers visiting in 
America is growing rapidly. De 
Basil’s Ballet Russe begins a coun- 
try-wide tour with a twelve-day en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
October 9, offering seventeen pro- 
ductions of which seven are new to 
the United States. La Argentina 
arrives in October from a tour of 
South America. Trudi Schoop and 
her ‘dancing comedians’ from the 
Zurich State Theatre are scheduled 
to make their first appearance in 
this country in December. And the 
Jooss Ballet, opening in London 
September 30 with three new ballets 
(The Mirror, A Ballad and Fohann 
Strauss, Tonight!), will open an 
American tour January 20, 1936. 
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ber (too many, report says) of special 
concerts and other attractions to fill in 
vacant hours and to take care of the 
excess of guests. Of one of these special 
events, a recital by Marian Anderson, 
the American Negro singer whom a 
Copenhagen critic called ‘the greatest 
contralto alive’, Herbert Peyser, writing 
for the New York Times, says: ‘Once 
more the sumptuous fabric of this incom- 
parable voice, the singer’s marvelous 
ability to create and sustain lyric moods 
. exercised their overpowering effect.’ 
From one corner of Europe to another 
Marian Anderson has carried her high 
torch of accomplishment and yet Ameri- 
cans are almost unaware of her; even 
Negro Americans, for one of them wrote 
not long ago in Opportunity: ‘I have al- 
ways the feeling that she is very lonely; 
her wistful, almost tragic eyes puzzle me 
always. I wonder if it is because she does 
not feel enough of that special warm and 
vibrant affection that only Negroes can 
give, reaching out from her people.’ 


ost of the travel schedules ended at 
Moscow this summer, where from 
September Ist to roth the Soviet theatre 
put on for its guests plays, operas, ballets, 
children’s performances, marionettes to 
give the visitor the measure of the Soviet 
theatre’s range in material and method 
and talent. There are not many new 
plays in the list: Pogodin’s Aristocrats, 
Romashoff’s Fighters are the newest, 
with Gorky’s Yegor Bulicheo next in time. 
But Carmen at the New Gypsy Theatre, 
King Lear at the Jewish Theatre, T%/ 
Eulenspiegel at the Children’s State, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko at the Grand, 
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MY COUNTRY, RIGHT OR LEFT, a musical satire by Vassar students, | § 
produced by the Vassar Experimental Theatre. It was directed by Hallie if 
Flanagan, whose ability to handle crowds, seen to advantage in these scenes, i 
should stand her in good stead in her new capacity as director of the Federal 1 
theatre project under the Works Progress Administration. 
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JOHN GIELGUD AS NOAH. One of England’s most favored actors essays 
the role which brought Pierre Fresnay the season’s laurels when he por- 
trayed it in New York last year. André Obey’s lovely play, in English 
adaptation and directed by Michel Saint-Denis, who was responsible for the 
original Compagnie des Quinze production, meets success in London. 
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and even Fletcher’s Spanish Curate at 
the Second Art Theatre take on a new 
aspect in their new theatrical dress, which, 
in Russia, is an inner as well as an outer 
clothing. Whatever else the theatre in 
Moscow may be, it is always exciting. 
It is, for twelve months of the year, the 
epitome of the festival spirit. 


I" THE August issue of Eguity there is 
an editorial headed ‘The Shrinking 
Theatre’, noting the fact that in the 
Cahn-Leighton Official Theatrical Guide 
for 1913-14 there were 4,375 theatres in 
the United States equipped to handle 
legitimate productions, and that accord- 
ing to the United Booking Office there 
are only 320 theatres available for such 
use today. Of these, almost 100 are in 
metropolitan centres, 52 in New York 
alone. These figures check with the report 
of the survey made last year by the 
National Theatre Conference on the 
stock company situation, reported in 
THEATRE ARTS (May 1935) and giving 
not only the facts but the reasons for 
them (reasons that are, incidentally, 
well substantiated by the article in this 
issue: ‘Watchman, What of the Road?’). 
The one figure that the Equity note does 
not give is how many of the theatres that 
are structurally available are actually 
unavailable because they are owned and 
kept closed by motion picture interests. 
One of the fundamental tests of the suc- 
cess of the adventure about to be under- 
taken by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration in the interests of the theatre will 
be the number of theatres throughout 
the country that are newly built or 
brought back to use during 1936. 


Sn — 


TWO highly contrasting books of 
interest to the theatre worker appear 
in ‘The Week’s Bibliography’ col- 
umn of a recent issue of Zes Nouvelles 
Littéraires. The first, headed ‘BA- 
KER (Joséphine) ’, is a book of remi- 
niscences entitled Une Vie de Toutes 
les Couleurs, and is romantically 
described as ‘a passionate recital 
resembling a novel by Stevenson or 
Kipling. From the sad misery of the 
Negro quarter of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, to the sumptuous luxury of the 
villa at Vésinet, the marvelous life of 
the great actress flows on, rich in 
events and successes, with a love of 
Paris proclaimed on every page.’ 
The flamboyant note continues: 
‘The little savage in becoming an 
artist is forced to bare her heart as 
completely as her body, but it is 
more difficult! The recollections of 
the Revue Négre, the soirées of 
Etienne de Beaumont, the fetishes of 
the Paul Guillaume collection, are 
not the least attractions of this book 
which is either unaffected or so care- 
fully studied as to seem unaffected.’ 
Josephine Baker, incidentally, is 
scheduled to return to her native 
land this season to appear in the 
Ziegfeld Follies. The second synopsis 
concerns Mémoires d'un Tricheur, a 
novel by Sacha Guitry, hailed by 
the publishers as the playwright’s 
first book of fiction, a fact denied by 
the column’s editor, who recalls a 
1910 volume, Correspondance de Paul 
Roulier-Davenel, a series of imagi- 
nary letters in which Guitry used 
pen and brush to make witty sport 
of his contemporaries. 


e 

THE Chicago City Opera Company 
plans a five-week season of grand 
opera, opening November 4, featur- 
ing the American premiere of Res- 
pighi’s La Fiamma and an English 
version of Puccini’s Rondine for the 
first time in Chicago. Ruth Page is 
again to be the Company’s ballet 
director and premiere danseuse. 
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Broadway in Prospect 


As Press Agents See It 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


an FIRST telegraphic reports from the foreposts of fashion an- 
nounce that skirts will be worn shorter this year; that the fullness 
will be thrown to the front; that wool with a touch of velvet is smart; 
that colors and not the usual early season black will welcome the call 
of winter. With these notes enlarged to the allotted journalistic space, 
the prophets’ work is done. After that it is caveat emptor. The searcher 
after style who follows these prognostications in the hope of catching 
fashion’s elusive early worms will be as nearly right and as far wrong 
as the person who accepts, as accurate theatre news, the first press 
releases from producers’ agents who are hounded by hounded report- 
ers who must fill their theatre space with something. 

The best that September printing can actually give is a record of 
what some few people in the key posts on Broadway care to tell of 
what they hope to do. Even such facts, however, are well worth re- 
cording this year. They offer unusual possibilities for pleasure, enter- 
tainment, and profit. They furnish a fair standard by which to measure 
the courage and the imagination of the men on the fighting line. 
Moreover, even if the best announcements never come to realization, 
the early records of the last ten years are evidence enough that ‘If 
hopes are dupes, fears may be liars.’ For several seasons after the New 
York theatre was obviously bankrupt, the first news regularly de- 
clared that the American theatre was the livest, most prosperous and 
forward-looking in the world. That was not only a wish-fulfillment, it 
was a record written off the surface. Broadway was like an old apple 
tree that just before it falls overloads one last great branch with fruit 
that has no strength to ripen. But just as false were the later fears, 
steadily reiterating that the theatre was dead long after new life had 
begun to stir at a dozen new sources. 

This year's advance fashion notes emphasize a variant of this 
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SOUDEIKINE’S DESIGNS FOR PORGY AND BESS, the Theatre 
Guild production of the Du Bose Heyward-George Gershwin ‘folk-opera’. 
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A SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER 


The second dramatic entry of the new season — the first was an error — is a 
comedy-mystery by Howard Lindsay and Damon Runyon, produced by the 
former. Lawrence Grossmith is the ultra-respectable gentleman, looking 
painfully embarrassed in the chair at right, who mixes up with gangsters. 











BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


declaration. The theatre is not really dead, they say, it is only dead as 
theatre. Actually, it survives and will prosper as the handmaiden of 
the motion picture, and as a training school for motion picture stars. 
The wise, unselfish, business-like, high-minded, non-competitive 
motion picture companies will not let the theatre die. Their money 
will make a new, a gloriously go den life for the art. Nobody who 
knows anything, or cares anything, either about the theatre or about 
motion pictures, believes this, of course. It is sadly true that the busi- 
ness of the New York theatre is still in such bad case that many 
players, old and young, might go hungry many months during a year if 
their theatre income was not supplemented by a sojourn in the movies, 
in spite of all the new laws requiring pay for rehearsals, and double for 
Sunday, and less Junior Members in a cast, with which the aggres- 
sively duller members of Actors’ Equity are trying to bolster a col- 
lapsing system of paying actors by the piece, like sweat-shop workers. 
It is further true that motion picture companies often prefer to have 
a script that they have bought produced first in the professional 
theatre for the commercial value of the build-up that theatrical suc- 
cess gives to the author’s name or the play’s name or the leading 
player. And it is true that a good many managers, including some of 
the best known, are today subsidized by the motion picture industry, 
or can have a sufficient number of their productions guaranteed in 
advance to make them still a factor in the season, and that their 
choice of plays must be influenced by motion picture opportunities for 
profit. But all of this really only means that some of the old-line lead- 
ers who are unable now to borrow from Wall Street in the good old 
gambling way have stretched a sinking hand in the only direction 
from which they can hope for help. 

It is not unlucky for the theatre that these older producers are 
kept going during a transition time, in spite of the wretched economics 
of the system of which they are a part. For the scornful younger 
generation has much to learn from them — of skill and showmanship, 
hard work and clear horse-sense from some, and of single-hearted 
devotion to the theatre from others. There is one thing that these 
older men were not — they were not social or political climbers. The 
theatre for them was the top of the world. ‘Theatre is a weapon’ is a 
glorious text for a theatre artist with a social conscience, but it is apt 
to be a boomerang in the hands of exhibitionists, and of young men 
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‘on the make’, who are using other men’s ideals for currency to finance 
their munitions. ‘Theatre is the only possible pause in a man’s life’ 
is not only a more theatrical motto, it is a more inspiring one if it is 
used by men to whom a pause is an affirmation. Youth — good, 
visionary, but hard-hitting and embattled youth — is one of the great 
needs of the theatre today, young artists, trained workers and tech- 
nicians that will strain the theatre’s traditional resources and make 
the old theatre burst its bounds to serve them and their new day in the 
theatre’s fullest way. But far too many of the younger generation in 
the theatre have not even begun to realize that to gain this end they 
must, in turn, first learn to say ‘How can I serve the theatre?’; not 
“How can I use the theatre?’ 


However, it is easy enough to make announcements prove any- 
thing you please when you are at the speaking end of a pen with 
nobody to answer back. It is fairer to let the news talk for itself, even 
if time makes today’s news tomorrow’s fiction. 

Some schedules are already fully made, many plays are being cast, 
a few have already raised their curtains, including Smile at Me, a 
revue which leads the way in a long list of hopeful revues and musical 
comedies, and Moon Over Mulberry Street, by Nicholas Cosentino, 
which starts off the season’s drama. When the calendar said it was 
September there were already a score of plays in rehearsal and taken 
together they make (by accident, of course) a good index of the quality 
and variety of material ahead. 

Paths of Glory is a dramatization by Sidney Howard of the war 
novel by Humphrey Cobb. What Mr. Howard did with Yellow Fack 
and Dodsworth is a measure of what may be expected of the script of 
Paths of Glory. Arthur Hopkins will produce the play with a cast 
headed by William Harrigan, Lee Baker, Jack Roseleigh, and Myron 
McCormick. The settings are by Henry Dreyfuss. Next on Mr. Hop- 
kins’ schedule is Bright Star, a comedy of modern life in Connecticut, 
by Philip Barry, which was tried out last year and put aside for revi- 
sion. Raymond Sovey has designed the settings, and the cast includes 
Lee Tracy, Hope Williams, Julie Haydon, Eda Heinemann and 
Shepperd Strudwick. 

Shakespeare comes early and often into the record, and offers one 
of the most neglected of his plays, Coriolanus, in a new production by 
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ON THE ROAD. Harry Moses sends The Old Maid on a countrywide tour 
after a Broadway run whose success was considerably heightened by the 
play’s award of the Pulitzer Prize. Helen Menken and Judith Anderson re- 
main as co-stars during the tour. The American Ballet, encouraged by its 
summer appearances in New York and Philadelphia, plans an extensive tour 
from October to January, presenting the seven ballets so far in its repertory, 
including 4/ma Mater. The company then returns to take up its new position 
as the corps de ballet of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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FELICIA SOREL AND DEMETRIOS VILAN point the way to further 
cooperation between the drama and the dance. They made the unusual 
departure of being both dancers and actors (with speaking roles) in the Ann 
Arbor Drama Festival’s production of The Ugly Runts, Robert Raynolds’ 
play about Hungarian miners; and it is expected that they will be seen in 
it again when the drama comes to Broadway. 
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Walter Hampden. (Mr. Hampden has taken the Forty-Fourth Street 
Theatre for the season, and before Coriolanus will produce a social 
satire by Martin Flavin called Achilles Had a Heel, tested last year at 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse.) Of course there must be Ham- 
Jet, and it comes trumpeted with Leslie Howard in the title role (a good 
change for Mr. Howard), settings and costumes by Stewart Chaney. 
Katharine Cornell is taking Romeo and Fuliet on the road with Maurice 
Evans as Romeo. Later in the year she may bring it back to New 
York for a few weeks and early in the new year she will present Shaw’s 
Saint Foan. Coming to New York in October after an advance visit to 
Boston and Canada will be Macbeth and Othello, under the auspices of 
Crosby Gaige, with a company headed by Philip Merivale and Gladys 
Cooper, supported by Kenneth MacKenna and Alexandra Carlisle. 
Also from the road, from a more or less triumphal and loudly-touted 
spring tour, come Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in The Taming of 
the Shrew, costumes by Claggett Wilson, settings by Carolyn Han- 
cock, a production which appears under the aegis of the Theatre 
Guild. 

The Guild’s announcement is long and hopeful. In rehearsal 
already there is Porgy and Bess, an ‘American folk-opera’ with the 
libretto made by Du Bose Heyward from his own play, made in turn 
from his own story. The lyrics are by Mr. Heyward and Ira Gershwin 
and the music is by George Gershwin; Rouben Mamoulian is directing 
the production, Sergei Soudeikine designing it, and Alexander Smal- 
lens is the conductor. The title role is played by Todd Duncan, who 
comes from his position as head of the Music Department of Howard 
University to make his first appearance on the professional stage 
(except for a brief day in a Negro production of Cavalleria Rusticana 
in New York last year). The cast includes such familiar names as 
Georgette Harvey, Abbie Mitchell, Warren Coleman, who was ‘John 
Henry’ in Paul Green’s Roll, Sweet Chariot; and Edward Matthews, 
the St. Ignatius of Four Saints in Three Acts. Altogether this is one of 
the most eagerly awaited performances. 

A folk-opera, however, takes more preparation than a play, and 
Porgy and Bess will be preceded on the Guild schedule by at least one 
drama, Jf This Be Treason, a pacifist work by John Haynes Holmes 
and Reginald Lawrence, tried out this summer at the Westport Coun- 
try Playhouse. Ina Claire will appear in Love Is Not So Simple by 
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Ladislaus Fodor, directed by Philip Moeller. And other plays on the 
Guild list include The Postman Always Rings Twice, James M. Cain’s 
adaptation of his own novel; Daughters of Atreus, a modern telling of 
the Agamemnon story by Robert Turney; Letters in Light, formerly 
called Storm Song, by Denis Johnston, author of The Moon in the 
Yellow River; Something to Live For, by George O’Neil, tested at the 
Cleveland Play House last spring. In the notes of their play prospects 
are new versions of The Trojan Women and Agamemnon by Edith 
Hamilton, author of that remarkable book, The Greek Way. Although 
these versions were among the noblest of the season’s promises, a well 
authenticated report says that the Guild is not going to produce them. 

Three other groups share with the Theatre Guild the first word of 
their name, although that is about all that they have in common. The 
Theatre Alliance is the cooperative venture headed by Elmer Rice, 
happily heralded in the spring, not quite ready to start yet, but carry- 
ing three plays on its schedule: West Winds Are Blowing, by Velma 
Carson; God’s Little Acre, dramatized by Emjo Basshe from Erskine 
Caldwell; and The Cuckold Magnificent, long-time European favorite 
by Fernand Crommelynck. The Theatre Union, after much excited 
argument, comes back to the Civic Repertory Theatre for a third 
season with a play called Mother out of the Russian through the 
German. It is said also to be holding a play by J. O. and Loretto 
Bailey called Strike Song, first produced by the Carolina Playmakers 
two years ago. 

Figuring in the announcements is the Theatre of Action, the work- 
ers’ group who brought an unwritten and unprepared play to the 
Park Theatre last spring. The Theatre of Action is in the van of work- 
ers’ theatre groups, definitely established to play leftist material for 
the ‘audience of the 95%’ who are supposed to be offered and to 
receive no sustenance from the Broadway theatre. The Theatre of 
Action started as an idealistic, desperately struggling, forward-looking 
workers’ theatre, and everyone who is interested in the workers’ 
theatre, for what it can do within its own range and for the spread of 
its influence, must regret that the company has felt the impulse to 
leave the factories and the docks and the street corners so soon and 
come to compete with Broadway. It is all very well to say they must 
do that or starve to death, but it would be a pretty hard matter to 
convince a certified accountant that a play like The Young Go First 
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could put food into a company’s mouth or money into its treasury. 
And if a workers’ theatre is to have no respect for work well done, who 
is, in heaven’s name? It is no excuse to plead that Broadway needs 
stirring up. Bad acting and bad playwriting do not make a healthy 
stirring. And it is nonsense to argue, today, when stormy plays are so 
much the fashion, that any theatrically competent play cannot, be- 
cause of its subject-matter, find production somewhere along the 
highway. 

There are two other groups active in the field: Artef, a workers’ 
group playing certain nights a week when they have a play ready, and 
doing well within the limitations of a distinctly foreign tradition; and 
the Group Theatre, preeminently to the fore last year with three 
argumentative plays by their own personal playwright, Clifford 
Odets, author of Waiting for Lefty, Awake and Sing and Till the Day 
I Die. Paradise Lost by Odets is the first of the Group announcements 
for this year; the second is Enchanted Maze, by Paul Green, who gave 
them their first play, The House of Connelly; they also list Marching 
Song, by John Howard Lawson, and other possibilities. The Group 
has grown year by year. They are making their own enlarged oppor- 
tunity by hard work. They have reached the point where much is 
expected of them and where little will be forgiven. It may be a dif- 
ficult year for them. It should be an inspiring one. 

Norman Bel Geddes is already at work on the production of Dead 
End, a new play by Sidney Kingsley, author of Men in White with 
which the Group Theatre won the Pulitzer Prize two years ago. 


Guthrie McClintic presents as his first offering Maxwell Anderson’s 
The Bridge, a play of the New York waterfront for which Jo Mielziner 
is designing the settings; the cast includes Richard Bennett, Burgess 
Meredith and Eduardo Ciannelli. 

Brock Pemberton, who has played his cards straight for fortune 
lately, and has Personal Appearance among the few plays that have 
carried through the summer’s heat, is sure to find popularity for that 
gay play on the road. He has, moreover, another play by Lawrence 
Riley, the author of Personal Appearance, called Cardboard Castle, the 
cast for which is not yet announced, and J Want a Policeman, by Rufus 
King and Milton Lazarus. 

George S. Kaufman, usually one of the busiest of Broadway 
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scribes, appears on the advance lists only as collaborator with Katha- 
rine Dayton on First Lady. Perhaps the motion pictures are taking 
their revenge on the author of Once in a Lifetime. 

Leaving drama for a moment, it may be well to note the encourag- 
ing recovery of faith in the revue, a peculiarly American form of 
theatre which our producers and actors and all the writing and music- 
making associates that go to make up such a production do better 
than anybody in the world when they do it up to their standard. 
Revues need money for their production; they must have large thea- 
tres and large audiences for a long period of time, even to pay their 
expenses. They have been neglected during the last few years and 
every year’s neglect makes them more difficult to cast, for good revue 
actors need the skill and steadiness of acrobats. Long vacations are 
not good for them. The fact that there is both money and courage to 
produce a large number of revues this year shows the more cheerful 
feeling that exists concerning the theatre and that allows itself to be 
translated into money. A few of the musical shows on the schedule are 
Fubilee!, by Moss Hart and Cole Porter, with Mary Boland; another 
Music Box Revue, with songs by Irving Berlin; an unnamed musical 
by Jerome Kern, Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and Otto Harbach; and 
another, unnamed, by Cole Porter, Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse; Fumébo, so big that it is listed as a circus, made to a story by 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, with songs by Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart, scenery by Albert Johnson, and an enormous com- 
pany headed by Jimmy Durante, Arthur Sinclair, with Paul White- 
man’s orchestra; 4+ Home Abroad, with Beatrice Lillie, Ethel Waters, 
Herb Williams and a host of others; another Ziegfeld Follies, with 
music by Vernon Duke and with Fannie Brice and Josephine Baker 
mentioned for the cast. 


There is far less than usual in the early press featuring foreign 
plays, players and producers. Among the announced guest artists 
there is only the company of Japanese players whose visit is said to 
be sponsored by the Japanese government, a company headed by 
Onoe Kikugoro and including many of the most famous artists of the 
Kabuki theatre. Japanese classic plays are too long for any American 
audience and the productions will be limited to important scenes 
arranged in a way to give Americans a clear sense of the form of 
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Japanese playwriting, acting and production. Kikugoro and his com- 
pany should arrive in New York early in 1936. 

Max Reinhardt is the producer of a spectacular work by Franz 
Werfel, author of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh; it is called The Road 
of Promise and is a pageant history of the Jews of the world. Kurt 
Weill has written the music and Norman Bel Geddes is scheduled to 
evolve the costumes and the settings. Squaring the Circle, a favorite 
Soviet comedy by Valentine Katayev, comes through a translation 
and adaptation by Eugene Lyons and Charles Malamuth. 

There is word that Emlyn Williams will come across the water with 
his play, Night Must Fall. Auriol Lee will, as usual, be producer for 
John van Druten’s comedy, Most of the Game. Gilbert Miller will 
bring Jacques Deval’s Tovarich from London as soon as there is any 
reason for stopping the London season of the comedy in which 
Eugenie Leontovich has scored such a great success. In the meantime 
he is planning to transfer Laurence Housman’s play, Victoria Regina, 
from London with Helen Hayes playing another queenly role. This 
is the play about the production of which at the Gate Theatre in 
London Ashley Dukes wrote: ‘Thanks to the absolute impossibility 
of presenting Victoria on the English stage, either during her grand- 
son’s lifetime or for some time afterwards, a play that cries out for 
staging in a large theatre before a popular audience is banished to the 
privacy of the Gate with its subscription membership.’ 

Among the biographical plays in prospect there are That Enchant- 
ing Hussy, by Helen Jerome, with Elsie Ferguson as Madame de 
Montespan; Parnell, by Elsie Schauffler with George Curzon as 
Charles Stewart Parnell; a play by Edwin Corle, unnamed, about 
Billy the Kid; Damn Deborah, first produced at Ithaca College, a play 
about Deborah Sampson who fought in the American Revolution 
disguised as a man, by Walter Charles Roberts; and possibly a biog- 
raphy of Chatterton called The Piper’s Son, by Allan Scott. 

There is talk of Adrianne Allen and Helen Chandler playing Pride 
and Prejudice, and the record, among hundreds of listings, shows these 
favorite players scheduled as follows: Osgood Perkins in On Stage, 
by Benjamin Kaye; Roland Young in 4 Touch of Brimstone, by Leo- 
nora Kaghan and Anita Phillips; Margaret Anglin in Ivor Novello’s 
comedy, Fresh Fields; Lenore Ulric in Portuguese Gal, by James Hagan 
and Josephine Victor; Elissa Landi in Tapestry in Gray, by Martin 
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Flavin; Chrystal Herne in 4 Room in Red and White, by Roy Hargrave 
and collaborators. 

Two dramatized novels offer good promise: Ethan Frome, taken 
by Lowell Barrington and Owen and Donald Davis from the novel 
by Edith Wharton; and Clemence Dane’s dramatization of her own 


Broome Stages. 


For the road, besides Katharine Cornell and Personal Appearance, 
there is a better first list than there has been for some time. The Old 
Maid, Pulitzer Prize winner, goes forth with Judith Anderson and 
Helen Menken. Ethel Barrymore takes out The Constant Wife. Eva 
Le Gallienne tours with six plays: Rosmersholm, The Master Builder, 
John Gabriel Borkman, A Sunny Morning, The Women Have Their 
Way and Camille. Also to be on tour are Romney Brent and Nazimova 
in Ghosts; Anything Goes!, Earl Carroll’s Vanities, and Thumbs Up!, 
Tobacco Road and Dodsworth, it seems, will go on forever, like Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. And while no one can regret such success for any show 
there is — for Dodsworth — an item that makes an endless road tour 
undesirable, namely, a letter reposing in the Editor’s desk which says 
that when the Dodsworth tour ends, Robert Edmond Jones will posi- 
tively produce Othello in New York with Walter Huston as the Moor. 


All of these announcements, taken together, make up a pretty good 
burden of news and yet the specific information about plays and play- 
ers, producers, directors and designers working in and for the New 
York professional theatre and taking their wares from New York out 
to the country, is not as a matter of fact the most important item of 
the year’s theatre news. This concerns rather what has happened in 
Washington lately and, more indirectly but even more importantly, 
what was back of those happenings. During the heat of the summer 
Congress granted a Federal Charter, one of the few on record, to 
“The National Theatre and Academy’. The grant was not accompa- 
nied by funds, and what it means is only the opportunity to the in- 
corporators — all people with money and an appreciation of the arts 
— to work toward some kind of national threatre. What kind, when, 
where, time alone can tell. 

The second event was the granting, out of the last millions of the 
last billions of Federal funds for work and relief, a certain sum for 
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what is called ‘Works Progress Administration, Sponsored Federal 
Project No. I (Art, Music, Theatre and Writing)’, being a relief 
project in the four arts. It is quite in keeping with the American atti- 
tude toward the theatre that the workers in the theatre should be 
among the last to receive help in the long line of the country’s laborers. 
It is also in the American tradition that it is the unemployed, the 
weakest men in the theatre and not the leaders and the strong, to 
whom the help comes. But perhaps for this very reason the Federal 
Director in whose hands lies the organization of the plan for spending 
this money, and the men and women in the professional theatre and in 
the regional theatre (which is really the national theatre all over 
America, growing up) who have offered her their support and coopera- 
tion, are determined that the money should be spent as wisely as the 
situation will allow, and that from it as many varied benefits as possi- 
ble shall accrue permanently to the theatre. 

By some stroke of inspiration, which it is not fair to call a stroke of 
luck, Harry Hopkins, Works Progress Administrator, has appointed 
to the direction of the theatre section of this Federal project Hallie 
Flanagan, director of the Experimental Theatre at Vassar. Although, 
amusingly enough, Mrs. Flanagan’s name was unknown to some of 
the leaders in the professional theatre in New York at the time of her 
appointment, it is well known to leaders in the theatre all over the 
world as that of a playwright and writer on the theatre, a producer of 
plays on themes vitally related to modern American life, a director who 
is as unafraid of tradition as of experiment, an ideal theatre worker 
who knows by experience that the people whom the theatre best serves 
are those who serve the theatre best. Before this magazine is off the 
press Mrs. Flanagan’s plan for the whole theatre project will probably 
be in the news, but there is so much red tape between the Govern- 
ment’s cup and the Government’s lip that it seems fair to both the 
director and the project not to say even the splendid things that 
rumor says of it before the details are announced. Here it is enough to 
say that, taking first into consideration its necessary objective of relief 
for the unemployed, it envisions the theatre as a whole — professional, 
educational and amateur, with stress on the professional; that it in- 
cludes all theatre elements, playwright, actor, artist, technician, stage 
hand, with stress on those who know their business; that it envisages 
the country as a whole, with stress on the regional idea. 
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The Scene in Europe 
ASHLEY DUKES 


peg many weeks have passed since I saw the first performance of 
the English version of André Obey’s Noah (New Theatre, Lon- 
don), and it is heartening to see from the English papers — for I am in 
the Alps above Salzburg — that it is still running successfully. Per- 
haps it may even prove to be a legendary success, rallying all the 
multitudes who are looking for more vital things in drama. 

To those who knew this piece in the French, as played by the Com- 
pagnie des Quinze, the enterprise of presenting it in English was 
bound to seem rather doubtful. André Obey’s play is no individual 
masterpiece of an individual dramatist, as its author would be the 
first to grant. It was very largely written in collaboration with Michel 
de Saint-Denis, the modest and sometimes almost too anonymous di- 
rector of the Compagnie; and it has been rewritten so fully in the same 
cooperative spirit that it can now be regarded almost as a new play- 
Such facts as these must be very distressing to the individual school of 
dramatic writers and reviewers, who want every playwright to impose 
his written will down to the last comma in stage performance; but the 
student of theatre history will see in them a healthy reversion to the 
earliest stage practice of the moderns, and perhaps to the stage prac- 
tice of the classics as well. 

Further, the subject of the play is a collaboration, like most of the 
subjects Obey has chosen. One can collaborate also with history, with 
legend, or with narrative poetry (as he showed in The Rape of Lu- 
crece). The particular collaboration with biblical history might easily 
have raised misgivings. For in general the English read their bibles 
more industriously than the French, and have a more positive notion 
of biblical characters. Also in general they expect such characters, if 
presented on the stage, to speak an approximation to the language of 
that masterpiece of English literature, the Authorized Version. In 
brief, they expect magnificence and sublimity. And the author of this 
Noah cannot be magnificent, it is not at all his style. One sees him 
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looking in a rather touching way at magnificence, and thinking how 
magnificent it is, and then with a gesture and a sigh abandoning the 
prospect. If he is ever sublime (and I think he often can be) it is 
through a very deep simplicity. A sophisticated audience can appre- 
ciate such an approach, if only for the reason that it knows a play can 
sometimes be a work of art. But what of the English Nonconformists, 
whose absence from our theatre has been one of its misfortunes for the 
last two centuries, and whose return to it is decidedly more moral and 
social than poetic? Knowing their patriarchs as intimately as their 
Jehovah, will they possibly stand for a Noah and an Ark of this Obey 
or catholic type? It appears they will, which is satisfactory enough. If 
the Baptists and Methodists returning to the theatre proved to be all 
Shavians, our intelligent drama would be bound to suffer a setback; 
but if they are ready to accept the dramatic treatment of myth in the 
Greek sense, no matter if the myth be religious, then we have all 
moved a step forward in theatre history. 

Another possible misgiving concerned the presentation of the play 
in the manner of the Compagnie des Quinze, under Saint-Denis’ direc- 
tion. The scenic equipment of the Compagnie, which they call their 
dispositif, is by this time familiar. On the ground level of the stage it 
consists of the simplest arrangement of platforms painted in accord- 
ance with the motive of the play; and above that level it is formed by 
textiles which pack away into a cabin trunk when out of use, but when 
in use can represent anything from the firmament to a tent or a forest. 
Noah’s Ark, planned on these lines, is a thing as remote from the 
Noah’s Ark of the conventional scenic stage as it is (say) from the 
Noah’s Ark of a Flemish primitive painting or for that matter of our 
nurseries. A ladder and a couple of rostrums are all that is essentially 
needed; the dispositif will see to the background. Then the animals, 
being not at all pantomime animals but masks of the strongest fantas- 
tic character, cannot fit into any traditional picture. They have to be 
accepted as persons of the play and not only as animal impersonations 
in the comic sense. Indeed they can hardly be comic at all, for the at- 
tribution of human qualities which is the source of the comic in stage 
animals must be denied to them. They are creatures of God, that is 
something more than imitators or inferiors of humankind. So Noah 
thinks of them, and so they must be. But this difficulty too has been 
overcome, and the audience looking at Noah never thinks of the ani- 
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mals as ‘too sweet’, like sham pantomime or real circus animals, but 
takes them at the author’s word as people in the drama. 

The acting is another affair. No company recruited from available 
talent could be expected to reproduce after a few weeks of rehearsal 
the ensemble work that we associate with the Quinze. At this moment, 
apart from a few repertory companies in the provinces and the com- 
pany of the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells in London, we have no acting 
units accustomed to any sort of team work. When an actor of the 
calibre of John Gielgud decides to play Noah and put himself at the 
head of a company under Saint-Denis’ guidance, the gesture to a great 
extent reassures us. Charles Laughton, another admirer of the Quinze, 
had made such a gesture two years ago in backing their London season; 
and Laughton was a Shakespearean actor at the Old Vic after he had 
become a world-star, indeed he made one pay for the other with a dis- 
interested boldness that was almost effrontery. Gielgud has the same 
spirit of selfless ambition, and his Noah is clearly meant to be the man 
of Obey’s play and of the biblical tradition too — a victim like other 
patriarchs of the lack of faith of his family and friends, a solitary dev- 
otee who alone believes in the power of some one ‘up there’. It is out- 
wardly a tremendous performance, and inwardly so beautifully com- 
posed that one hesitates to say that neither the man nor the saint is 
presented quite in the round. But as an impersonation it towers above 
everything else to be seen on the English stage of this year; and the 
rest of the company have loyally made a success for their director, who 
proves for once that it is possible to impose the style of a long-standing 
ensemble on new but carefully-chosen acting material. 

The text is the last thing of which one thinks, probably because it 
so well serves its dramatic turn without attracting attention to itself. I 
believe several hands had moulded the translation, which some re- 
viewers found lacking in character because it failed to sustain the 
spirit of the Authorized Version. I believe on the other hand that 
either lofty religious imagery or ‘poetic’ translation would have been 
foreign to the conception and fatal to the play’s effect. The appeal lies 
in other things than words. NoaA, in fact, shows us that with the sim- 
plest structure of fable and writing, with a young and partly inexperi- 
enced company, and with a leading actor who is star only as it were by 
accident, a director of real talent spending one-tenth of the usual sum 
on scene and costumes can create the richest illusion of the theatre. 
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And that may very well be its significance not only for the West-End 
stage, which does not have the cooperation of a Saint-Denis every day, 
but for the experimental theatres which lack original subject-matter 
and are inclined to blame authors alone for failing to supply it. 

Certainly it seems to me that one simple production such as Noah 
is worth many such as Faust, which continues at Salzburg as the im- 
posing yearly event on the dramatic side of the Festival, and may even 
reach as many performances as the Everyman. For instead of bringing 
a subject-matter of great poetry into special relation with the stage, 
this Faust with all its display and vitality only succeeds in offering new 
spectacular conventions, differing in degree but not in kind from those 
employed on the screen. So it has been with most Reinhardt produc- 
tions since 1926 or thereabouts — indeed I think since the production 
of Turandot, Prinzessin von China. And apart from Everyman which 
has acquired the dignity of a religious rite, it is surely better not to 
have any drama at Salzburg than to have old masterpieces newly and 
wrongly done. Nine-tenths of the people who go to the Festival are 
music-lovers, and they find satisfaction in the work put before them. 
The impotence of dramatic production, at the end of this period in its 
history, the Reinhardt period if we wish to call it so, should not be too 
widely advertised. But of course it must be remembered that the 
cleavage between Germany and Austria has its malign influence on the 
dramatic side. The complete disheartenment of Austrian theatre men 
over the situation is tragic. Never at any time could Austria stand 
alone, theatrically speaking; and now least of all. 

Perhaps the other dramatic festivals have been doing better, 
though I have not been able to visit any of them. Frankfurt has been 
having new Nazi productions of Goethe. Malvern has been doing The 
Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles and other Shaw plays; and Malvern 
is also a good place for a holiday, one of the best in the British Isles. It 
is high time to follow everybody else’s example and make for Moscow 
and the September Festival; but let me put it off for one more year. 
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Marie Bashkirtseff on the Stage 


A Premiere in Vienna 


VICTOR WITTNER 


a name of Marie Bashkirtseff is not familiar to our generation. 
But at the beginning of the century, a generation ago, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, the great Austrian poet and man of letters, was pro- 
claiming enthusiastically the Yournal de Marie Bashkirtseff just dis- 
covered by the Brothers Goncourt and published in Paris in 1887. 
It was a young Russian noblewoman who kept this diary. She was 
born in the Ukraine in 1860 and died of consumption in Paris in 1884. 
And now this same diary, after long neglect in dusty libraries, has 
risen to the surface once more to inspire simultaneously a poet, two 
playwrights and several motion picture people to works dealing with 
Marie Bashkirtseff. 

The poet is himself a dramatist: Ferdinand Bruckner, the gifted 
author of Criminal and Races, whose real name is Theodore Tagger 
(under which he formerly wrote), and who comes from Sofia, Bulgaria. 
Strangely enough, it is not a drama that Bruckner has made from the 
material of Bashkirtseff’s romantic life, but a novelette called Mussia, 
just published in German by Allert de Lange of Amsterdam. Two 
Hungarian playwrights, Ernst Andai and Ludwig Balint, have 
brought the material to the stage. And a film, with Lili Darvas, Ferenc 
Molnar’s wife, in the title-role, is being prepared by an Italian- 
Austrian company. 

The play by Andai and Balint was first performed in Hungarian 
at the Budapest National Theatre, and later was played in German 
at the Vienna Burgtheater. In both places it was a success — in 
Budapest more so than in Vienna — and it is now said to be well 
on its way to Paris, London and New York. We are reporting here the 
decisive Viennese premiere. 

Marie Bashkirtseff practised all the arts; she danced, sang, 
painted, wrote; but, except for a few pictures, she has left no works 
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behind — only a diary. There are, to be sure, other diaries which 
surpass this one as a work of art: that of the German poet-dramatist, 
Friedrich Hebbel, for example. It would seem, therefore, of no great 
importance whether or not the Hungarian authors, Andai and Balint, 
follow step by step the biography of Bashkirtseff, or the diary page by 
page; or whether digressions from these pages are permitted for the 
sake of dramatic insight or of theatre design. Why should not altera- 
tions that seem to be allowed in relation to lives of the first rank, such 
as Beethoven’s, be permitted without complaint to a private life that 
belongs less to the world than to itself? 

This play, then, should be considered impartially as drama. It 
is, on the whole, a respectable work, and it has its atmosphere. It 
shows painstaking attention to charming details, and to a polishing up 
of simple situations until they stir the senses and hasten the tears; it 
has, too, a certain spiritual quality. It is as well for the audience that it 
does not strain this last point too far, with too much verbal pretense of 
a deeper meaning: nothing is as painful as literary drama which comes 
too close to moralizing. Fortunately the modern Hungarian author 
relies above all on technique. There has been, since Molnar, no more 
squeamishness about creating theatre for theatre’s sake; there is no 
false ambition toward the poetic and the spiritual; you have poetry 

. if the gallery weeps! 

The poetic element in this play is restricted, for example, to 
Bashkirtseff’s attempt to conjure love by means of a cold leg of mutton 
and a big pot of coffee into which five lumps of sugar are sunk. She has 
seen it done by her rival, the poor Fraulein Breslau, who awaited her 
lover with the table set —a hungry, healthy lover. The rich, con- 
sumptive Bashkirtseff has a similar coffee pot . . . a Molnaresque 
idea. 

In such ways as this the authors concentrated on a few visible 
motives, and by so doing they avoided the danger of the picture-sheet, 
which is always present in a dramatized biography. The short lifetime 
of their heroine made their task easier. Yet they do not let her out of 
sight for a second; every scene revolves around her, and if by chance 
she is not in the scene, the conversation is of her, and of her only. 
Thus the play stands or falls with the performer. 

With Nora Gregor in the principal role, it stands. Even if you have 
followed her career from its beginnings in Vienna you are astounded 
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at the new performance of this enchanting woman. There is a fore- 
boding, perplexed maidenhood in her, a childishly egotistical intro- 
spection, a childishly hot longing for fame. About her expressive 
mouth, the bittersweet quivering lips, the set chin, there is an ever- 
present tension, and the charming voice flutters like a bird’s. Her 
graciousness redeems the hysteria of Marie Bashkirtseff: a child with 
joyous eyes is astounded when the painter, Robert-Fleury, discovers 
the talent of this pampered girl; a child frolics with Bastien-Lepage, 
the painter she so much admired when an art student in Paris and 
whom she desires to meet, not suspecting that it is he with whom she is 
speaking; a child smothers the jealousy of the art competition with a 
young laugh . . . And how gracefully she plays the return from a 
search for glory to a search for love! She has previously, from pure love 
of fame, sent away the youthful Roman count, whom she loved for a 
moment; and then thrust out even the adored Bastien-Lepage; now, 
following the example of Breslau and after the disappointment of 
unsatisfied ambition, she recognizes her mistake and calls Bastien 
back — already marked by death, given up by the doctor, whose 
death sentence she secretly overhears. How touchingly she shows the 
presentiment of death! When she wipes the tears from her pale face 
with the flowers, the tears rise in the eyes of the women looking on. 
Not only the galleries but the loges weep . . . and in this moment 
surely Nora Gregor, if not the play, achieves poetry. 
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NORA GREGOR as she appeared at the Vienna Burgtheater in a new play 
about Marie Bashkirtseff. Her success will not be unexpected to American 
audiences, with whom her work in many films has found favor. 
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CENODOXUS, THE DOCTOR OF PARIS 

Jacob Biderman’s baroque drama, written in 1609, was adapted by Josef 
Gregor, director of the National Library i in Vienna, and received its first 
performance in that city in 1933 (THEATRE ARTs, September, 1933). 
The Deutsches Theater in Prague recently revived it ‘with new designs by 
Emil Pirchan, now art director of the Czech theatre. Cenodoxus in its seven- 
teenth century appearances in the Jesuit theatre was played with the scenes 
standing simply side by side; Pirchan in this modern production uses a 
revolving stage to speed the action, placing the many settings one within the 
other. For example, in the design above, he has unified in a small space such 
contrasting backgrounds as the facade of Notre Dame cathedral (right), a 
street running off to the left and below it a decoration for a scene in Hell. 
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CENODOXUS, THE DOCTOR OF PARIS 


Another turn of the stage unfolds a cathedral (right), which when necessary 
is carried off to allow the street next to it to be opened up. The interiors 
of the houses, whose facades are seen in this design, can also be shown on 
occasion; and the tower in the background is so constructed that it can go 
forward to the proscenium. Pirchan successfully combines the use of a 
revolving stage with the technique of projection, using the latter method at 
times to scramble the scenery until all the objects are changed, towers 
bending, plastic houses becoming flat, and so on. The artist’s conception, in 
the words of the adaptor, is thus in harmony with the spirit of this drama, a 
symbolic tale of man and the supernatural, of angels and devils. 
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MEI LAN FANG IN THE RAINBOW PASS 


Realistic in the sense that it touches upon familiar episodes of the past and 
present, the Chinese theatre is nevertheless conventionalized, with each 
situation, character and object presented abstractly or symbolically. ‘The 
art of the duel on the stage’, therefore, ‘consists first of all in the fact that 
the enemies never touch each other.’ Mei Lan Fang, highest exponent of this 
theatre, gives a symbolic representation of the duel in The Rainbow Pass, 
one of a vast number of plays in the actor’s repertory. 




















The Enchanter from the 
Pear Garden 


Introducing to Russian Audiences a Visitor from China 


SERGEI EISENSTEIN 


EI LAN FANG’S popularity extends far beyond the boundaries of 
M China; his portrait or silhouette you can find in the house of 
every intellectual Chinese family in San Francisco, in the little stores 
of Chinatown in New York, in the fashionable Chinese restaurants in 
Berlin, in the taverns of Yukatan — everywhere where there beats a 
Chinese heart that remembers its country. Everywhere Mei Lan 
Fang is known. Everywhere you can find copies of the statue-poses 
in which, following the Chinese theatrical tradition, he performs 
episodes from his remarkable dance-dramas. But it is not only among 
his countrymen that Mei Lan Fang is popular. The greatness of his 
art captivates people of other countries and of different cultural 
traditions. Charlie Chaplin was the first to tell me about the remark- 
able work of this great Chinese artist. 

In connection with the Chinese theatre which Mei Lan Fang 
brought to its highest degree of perfection, I should like to relate one 
of those colorful, although not very authentic, legends about the origin 
of this theatre. The legend tells about the siege of Ping-Yang in the 
year 205 before our era. The emperor’s army was surrounded in this 
city, besieged by the Huan army whose commander-in-chief, Mao- 
Tum, had surrounded the city on three sides. He had given command 
of part of his forces to his wife, In-Shi, who hemmed in the city on the 
fourth side. The besieged city was suffering from hunger and other 
privations, and was about to surrender, when General Chang Ping, 
who was defending it, succeeded in saving it through a ruse. Having 
heard that In-Shi was a very jealous woman, he had many female 
figures cut out of wood which resembled living women. He placed 
these figures on the walls that faced the besiegers who were under the 
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command of this martial and jealous woman. Through a clever mech- 
anism, the figures were made to dance and move about. They capti- 
vated their audience with the grace of their movements. In-Shi, from 
the distance, took these figures for living women and, what is more, 
for women of seductive charm. Aware of the susceptibility of her 
husband she began to fear that after capturing the city he might 
become infatuated with these dangerous rivals. This, she knew, would 
deal a blow to her prestige and to the influence which she had over her 
husband. She ordered a retreat from the walls of the city. The be- 
siegers’ ring was broken and the city was saved. Such is the legend, 
but historians, of course, explain that the city was saved not through 
a ruse but through the brilliant strategy of General Chang Ping. This 
same legend deals with the rise of the marionettes which were even- 
tually replaced by men. (The Chinese actor has for a long time, how- 
ever, retained the name of a ‘live puppet’.) 

I relate this legend as an introduction to the art of Mei Lan Fang 
because this actor’s art is bound up with the ancient and best tradi- 
tions of the Chinese theatre and also with the marionette and its 
typical dance that has left an everlasting imprint upon Chinese 
theatrical art. I mention it also because in it appears one of the types 
that now belong to the gallery of those characters, unusual for us, that 
are depicted by Mei Lan Fang. This is the woman-commander, the 
woman-soldier. Mei Lan Fang is great in depicting the lyrical type of 
woman, and no less successful in playing the part of this martial girl. 
In the play, Mu-Lan in the Army, for instance, where he plays the 
main role, he depicts the military adventures of a girl who disguises 
herself as a soldier in order to take the place of her aged father. 

Articles and stories about the Chinese theatre usually stress those 
‘peculiarities’ which strike the superficial and unprepared tourist 
accustomed to the routine of the European stage. These ‘peculiari- 
ties’ are never considered to have any connection with Western- 
European theatre and its art, and yet the influence of the Chinese 
theatre upon Western theatrical art, particularly upon the Soviet 
theatre, is well known. But that is not what I want to speak about 
here. Nor do I want to describe those marvelous and unexpected 
things that the Chinese theatre holds in store for the uninitiated spec- 
tator. The technique and system of the Chinese theatre deserves more 
than a catalogue of its peculiarities. It deserves a deeper look into that 
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philosophy which is expressed in art forms apparently so removed 
and yet so near to us which, although not always understood, are al- 
ways profoundly experienced. Otherwise, how can one explain the 
magnetic creative force which has made this art overlap national 
boundaries. Should we enter deeper into its meaning, these peculiari- 
ties would indeed soon lose their strangeness. How many tourists, for 
instance, have been amazed by the fact that the audience in the 
theatre was seated in profile, facing a long table that extended per- 
pendicularly from the stage. Yet there is nothing strange in that. 
According to the ancient tradition the ear and not the eye should be 
turned toward the stage; one went to the ancient Chinese theatre not 
to see a drama but to hear one. A somewhat similar theatrical tradi- 
tion we have in our own Moscow Maly Theatre. The older generation 
still remembers Ostrovsky, who never looked upon his plays from the 
auditorium but listened to them from back stage. 

The ancient Chinese theatre was always synthetic: the dance was 
organically related to the song. Then a separation was effected. The 
vocal aspect of the theatre began, at the expense of the plastic, to 
root itself in the north of China. The visual aspect flourished in the 
south. Thus, even today, a northern Chinese speaks of going to ‘hear’ 
a drama while a southern Chinese goes to ‘see’ a drama. 

Mei Lan Fang was confronted with the problem of creating a 
synthesis of these two tendencies. A profound student of Chinese 
culture, he revived the ancient Chinese theatrical tradition. He 
resurrected the visual aspect of the theatre, adding to it a complex 
blending of dance and music and thus restoring the ancient Chinese 
synthetic theatre. But Mei Lan Fang is not merely a restorer. He 
knows how, in restoring the perfect forms of the old traditions, to en- 
dow them with a new content. He tries always to broaden the the- 
matic content of his plays and he tends to emphasize social problems. 
Several of the hundreds of plays in which Mei Lan Fang performs 
speak of the difficult social status of the woman, the exploitation of 
the poor, etc. Some of them deal with the struggle against backward- 
ness and religious superstition. These dramas, although played in the 
old conventionalized style, because of the temporary themes and 
problems they present, are of a poignant sharpness and splendor. The 
theme of the woman is presented in his plays from many angles. His 
ability to depict a variety of female types is a great achievement of 
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Mei Lan Fang’s art. Usually there is a specialization and a limitation 
in the actor’s field, but Mei Lan Fang is a master over a wide range, 
and while adhering strictly to the traditional style in depicting his 
female characters, he has added a number of details. 

Chinese theatrical tradition knows six basic female characters: 

1. Ching-Tan —a kind matron, a faithful wife and devoted 
daughter. 

2. Hua-Tan—a younger woman, usually a servant. Whereas 
Ching-Tan represents a positive type, lyrical and melancholy, de- 
picted usually through songs, Hua-Tan represents a frivolous type. 
She is usually depicted through fast and lively movement. 

3. Kuei-Men-Tan — a girl, graceful, elegant and kind. 

4. Wu-Tan —a heroic girl; a female soldier and military com- 
mander. 

5. Tsai-Tan — a cruel and intriguing woman, a servant always 
ready to betray her masters. Although she is endowed with great 
beauty, she is nevertheless extremely base. 

6. Lao-Tan — a very old woman, usually a mother. This is the 
most realistically presented woman on the Chinese stage. The part 
is played with great tenderness. 

All the names of these female characters end with the symbol Taz. 
In ordinary translation this symbol designates one who performs a 
female role. This, however, does not explain the complete meaning of 
the word. The symbol Tan, as Mei Lan Fang emphasizes, while it 
describes the concept of woman on the Chinese stage, stands primarily 
for a stylized, aesthetically abstract image of woman, altogether 
unrealistic. 

The realistic depiction of woman is not part of the Chinese actor’s 
art. Instead, the audience is treated to an idealized, generalized female 
image. Here we come upon the principal aspect of the Chinese stage. 
Realistic in its own specific sense, capable of touching upon familiar 
episodes of history and legend, as well as upon social and everyday 
problems of life, the Chinese theatre, nevertheless, is conventionalized 
in its form, from its treatment of character to the minutest detail of 
stage effect. Indeed, no matter with what aspect of the Chinese theatre 
you deal, ‘each situation, each object is presented abstractly and often 
symbolically.’ Pure realism has been banished from the Chinese stage. 

Let me cite a few examples from the ancient theatre. 
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Ma-Pien is a riding whip. When an actor holds a whip in his hand 
he is supposed to be riding horseback. The mounting and dismounting 
is depicted through established conventions of movement. 

Che-Chi is a cart. It is depicted by two flags upon which there are 
painted wheels. Two servants hold the flags on each side of the rider 
who may either stand quietly or move about. 

Ling-Chien is the messenger’s arrow. When in ancient times a 
military commander would dispatch a messenger, he would entrust 
him with an arrow to indicate the authenticity of his news and also to 
convey the command that the message should be delivered with the 
speed of an arrow. 

Similar symbols are used in the stage directions. For instance, if a 
Chinese actor is to show that he is passing through a door, he limits 
himself to raising one leg as though he were crossing a threshold. If, 
at the same time, he is supposed to be opening the door, he spreads 
his hands towards a non-existent door. When he is closing the door, he 
brings his hands together. These conventional stage directions are 
identical whenever a door is part of the business — for entrance or 
exit, for inside and outside, and so forth. 

A realistic depiction of a dream is considered unaesthetic. If an 
actor is required to show that he is dreaming, he does so by leaning 
his head on a table. The act of battle is characterized by the following 
basic traits: ‘The art of the duel on the stage consists first of all in the 
fact that the enemies never touch each other.’ The duel consists of 
swiftly changing, synchronized rhythmical movements which give a 
conventionalized concept of the duel. Finally, in the old drama the 
taking of food was never presented realistically. Eating was usually 
depicted through a song or through several tunes on a flute. Such ex- 
amples as these will show how certain objects have acquired definite 
symbolic meaning. 

More interesting are the cases where the meanings are multifari- 
ous, where one and the same object, depending upon its use, may 
have more than one meaning. Such, for instance, are a table, a chair 
and a broom made of horsehair. ‘A table or Cho-Tzu, more than any 
other object, can depict all sorts of things: sometimes it is an inn, 
sometimes it is a dining table, a courtroom or an altar.’ A table is used 
when it is necessary to show that a man is climbing a mountain or 
jumping over a fence. When it is turned sideways (Tao-I) it symbolizes 
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a man sitting either on a cliff or on the ground in an uncomfortable 
position. When a woman is climbing a mountain, she gets up on a 
table. Similarly several chairs put together represent a bed. 

Even more varied are the functions of Yingch’en — a broom made 
of horsehair. On the one hand Yingch’en represents the attribute of a 
demigod. Only gods, demigods, Buddhist priests and spirits of various 
sorts are entitled to possess it. In the hands of a servant, on the other 
hand, it becomes merely a household object. A Chinese description 
of the function of an Yingch’en says: ‘Generally speaking, a broom 
may represent any number of objects on the Chinese stage.’ 

This aspect of multifariousness and elasticity is even more striking 
than the conventional method of acting. What is still more significant 
is the fact that this multifariousness is not a trait of the theatre alone. 
Its meaning is rooted much deeper. It is part of the Chinese ‘thought 
process’ and its influence upon the theatre is merely incidental. 

By ‘thought process’ I do not mean the prevalent ideas which are 
conditioned by the national and racial interests of the Chinese. What 
I refer to is that aggregate of concepts with which the Chinese operate 
in the cultural and ultra-rational sphere. Its nature is deeply rooted 
in the social history of China and in that original social phenomenon 
according to which forms reflected in consciousness from earlier stages 
of social development are not discarded by later forms but are canon- 
ized by tradition. This, I repeat, is true primarily of the cultural field 
which is, however, broad enough to include problems of speech, mor- 
als, and so on. In this original aggregate of concepts, the structure of 
the pre-feudal system was preserved. It was shaped into a hierarchical 
system of thought in the post-feudal periods and finally in the eleventh 
century into a finished system of philosophy — a justification and 
legalization of the reign of the rising Han dynasty. 


Such order of succession is to a certain degree typical of any system 
of thought. Particularly is it true of art. The question is, however, one 
of degree: in Chinese culture these traits are so strongly emphasized 
that they are strikingly impressive, even outside the boundaries im- 
posed by specific fields of culture. They are essential to an understand- 
ing of the complex and exquisite hieroglyphs and emblems of China. 
Moreover, the multifariousness of meaning that astounds us when 
we examine the Chinese theatre forms the basis of any Chinese method 
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of expression. In these traits, as well as in a number of other character- 
istics, the pre-feudal traditions and concepts are strikingly imprinted; 
you will find traces of them no matter what branch of Chinese culture 
you examine. 

Let us begin with the first means of cultural communication — 
speech. Here this trait is to be found in practically every word. The 
Chinese language belongs to the so-called monosyllabic languages. It 
has 460 monosyllabic words which do not change in speech. They 
convey definite meaning only when they are pronounced with a certain 
intonation, with a certain accent. A Chinese expresses each mono- 
syllable in five different intonations. As a result, out of 460 indefinite 
sounds he acquires 2000 so-called root-words, each of which conveys a 
definite meaning. Since, however, these root words are not sufficient 
for purposes of speech, there also appears in the Chinese language a 
number of anonyms, each conveying from four to twelve different 
meanings. For instance, the designation of a chatterer, a fire, a ship, 
and feathers are expressed by the word chou. The word hao, depending 
upon the intonation with which it is pronounced, may mean ‘to love’, 
‘good’, ‘charity’, ‘friendship’, ‘very’. So the same word in the Chinese 
language expresses not only different meanings but also different parts 
of speech. In the spoken language, it is very difficult to distinguish one 
meaning from another. One has to guide himself by the general con- 
text or by the arrangement of the words. Similar phenomena, inci- 
dentally, are found in the cultural traditions of other countries, as, for 
instance, in the English language, the language of a country that is 
also steeped in traditionalism. 

In this connection I remember a humorous poem about a French- 
man who tried hard to learn to pronounce properly the ‘ough’ 
with which so many words in English end: 


I’m taught p-l-o-u-g-h 
Shall be pronounced ‘plow’. 


Zat’s easy when you know, I say, 


Mon Anglais Ill get through. 


My teacher say zat in zat case 
O-u-g-h is ‘oo’. 

And zan I laugh and say to him, 
Zees Anglais makes me cough. 
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He say: Not coo, but in zat word 
O-u-g-h is ‘off’! 


Oh, sacré bleu! Such varied sounds 
Of words makes me hiccough! 


He say: Again mon friend ees wrong! 
O-u-g-h is ‘up’ 

In hiccough. Zen I cry: No more, 
You make my throat feel rough! 


Non! non! he cry, you are not right, 
O-u-g-h is ‘uff’. 
I say: I try to speak your words 


I can’t pronounce them though. 


In time you'll learn but now you’re wrong, 
O-u-g-h is ‘owe’. 


I'll try no more! I shall go mad, 
I’ll drown me in the lough! 


But ere you drown yourself, said he, 
O-u-g-h is ‘ock’. 

He taught me more! I held him fast 
And killed him with a rough! 

In the Chinese language the syntax, unlike Western Europe, is still 
in a rhythmical stage. The rhythmical pronunciation of a whole 
phrase decides its grammatical meaning — the phrases themselves 
mean ‘anything you please’, like the broom made of horsehair. 

A word, a sign, an object and a phrase are not used to convey a 
definite meaning. While European logic attempts to establish the 
exact meaning of a given sign, the Chinese sign pursues a different 
goal. The Chinese hieroglyph serves first of all to convey an emotional 
impression perceived through a whole aggregate of accompanying 
impressions. The purpose of the hieroglyph or the symbol is not to 
give a rigidly defined idea. On the contrary, its purpose is to give a 
diffused image which is perceived indirectly. The role of the multifari- 
ous image is to allow each concept to inject its emotional experience, 
communicating with its neighbors in the most general terms. It is 
interesting to note:that this method which is based, first of all, upon 
emotional communication and presented by a symbol which lacks in- 
tellectual rigidity could become a method of communication only 
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among the numerous peoples of the orient. The languages of north and 
south China or of China and Japan are so different that they find it 
hard to understand each other. The general symbolisms of these 
languages, however, are similar over the whole great territory. Similar 
concepts exist in Chinese art and in the theatre. In the light of these 
traits all the ‘peculiar’ aspects of Chinese theatrical technique become 
quite explicable. 

What then is the practical lesson that we can derive from studying 
this theatre? For us, after all, it is not enough to admire its perfection. 
We seek in it a means to enrich our own experience. At the same time, 
we are in entirely different positions. We, in our creative practice, 
believe in realism and, what is more, in a realism of a higher form of 
development — socialist realism. The question then arises: Can we 
derive anything from an art that is altogether steeped in convention 
and is seemingly incompatible with our system of thought? And if we 
can derive something from it — what is it? 

Whenever we deal with the problem of enriching our experience 
through other highly developed cultures from which we cannot borrow 
directly, we must first of all find out where there is a common language 
and in what specific field of our art we are nearest to this culture. 
Such a problem, for instance, arose in our relation to the technique of 
the Japanese Kabuki theatre. In an altogether original way, the 
Japanese theatre has influenced the aesthetics of our sound cinema. 

The experience to be derived from the Chinese theatre is even 
wider and deeper. In its own sphere it is the acme of perfection, the 
sum total of those elements which form the kernel of any art work — 
its imagery. The problem of imagery is one of the main problems of 
our new aesthetics. While we are fast learning to develop our charac- 
ters psychologically, we still lack a great deal when it comes to 
imagery. And here we come upon the most interesting aspect of 
Chinese culture — the theatre. Imagery in Chinese art is emphasized 
at the expense of the concrete and the thematic. This emphasis is the 
antithesis of the hypertrophy of imagery upon which our art is still 
based. 

Is the polarity of these two approaches incompatible? Not at all. 
They are just two extremes in the development of those traits which, 
when they will blend into one harmonious whole, will give the highest 
phase of realism. And this extreme which is imprinted upon the past 
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cultural traditions of China is highly instructive in its examples of 
pure imagery, its multifarious and conventionalized symbols. The 
system of imagery in the Chinese traditional culture is inseparable 
from us historically. In her great tradition there is imprinted a stage of 
complex conceptions through which sensibility always operates. The 
traditional Chinese culture has brought us vestiges of a system of 
thinking through which every culture must pass at a certain stage. 


Merriment from Megara 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


ams a moment the stage is empty, the dancer has just finished her 
performance; the acrobats and tumblers have had their turn. 
The musicians are resting on their instruments. Into the silence walks 
an amiable gentleman with a market basket on his arm — bread, a 
bottle, sausages, all the paraphernalia of a picnic protrude from it. 
The man’s face is ruddy, a bit pop-eyed, his mouth extraordinarily 
large, his entire expression mildly inane — benevolently imbecile. 
Roars of laughter greet his mere appearance. His way of walking, his 
innocent struggles with his over-laden basket, his candid solemnity 
put everyone in good humor. He selects a convenient spot in the middle 
of the floor and spreads a tablecloth on which he proudly sets forth his 
precious meal. The bottle he deposits carefully on his right hand, the 
loaf, the fruit, the meat all about him. He is gluttonous and hungry 
— full of expectation of a noble feast. 

As he turns to pick up his bottle for a pre-prandial swig, a bald- 
headed rascal of a thief slips behind his back unseen and snatches 
away the loaf of bread, crouching down again behind a convenient 
rock before the unfortunate picnicker has finished his first drink. 
Smacking his lips with satisfaction, our hero turns to pick up the 
bread. The loaf is gone! His expression of astonishment and grief is 
devastating. The audience howls with joy as the poor man searches in 
vain on the empty cloth, while the thief, popping up on the other side, 
makes away with the bottle. Just too late the picnicker bethinks him of 
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that sort of comfort. He turns toward it but, alas, the bottle is gone! 
Meat? gone! Cheese? gone! Fruit? gone! Every lumbering turn allows 
the more agile thief to spirit away some delicacy. The unfortunate 
picnicker is left foodless, drinkless, bewildered, whirling back and 
forth in desperation, to the delight of the roaring crowd. 


Is it Ed Wynn on a New York stage, or Maison the Dorian mime 
performing in the market place of Megara some five hundred years 
before Christ? Either — or both — for the motives that prompt such 
profoundly instinctive miming are the same in every age and country, 
and the methods astonishingly similar through the whole range of 
recorded time. We can see Ed Wynn, Joe Cook, the already fabulous 
Charlot and that most recent and most poignant personification of 
‘he who gets slapped’, Public Enemy No. 13, on the stage or screen 
today. All that is left of Maison, the oldest of comic actors, is a name 
and a small terra cotta statuette in the Berlin Museum dated by the 
learned professors somewhere in the fifth century B.C. Yet the statu- 
ette represents so familiar, so immortal a being that it might be a 
caricature of any number of members of the hierarchy of clowns that 
have delighted countless generations of men from that day to this. 
Fat, ruddy, bald-pated, pop-eyed and large-mouthed, market basket 
in hand, a permanently startled and vacuous expression on his face, 
Maison is the perennial victim, fool and scapegoat whose tribulations 
have been the cause of raucous delight to the groundlings of every 
age and country. Whatever may be the fate of high tragedy in such a 
period as ours, whatever blight of mediocrity may from time to time 
afflict literary comedy, the sources of mimicry remain unchanged and 
unchanging and from them bubble forever an inexhaustible fountain 
of laughter-provoking theatricality and show. 

Imitation and mimicry are deeply ingrained in human nature and 
those individuals in a primitive society who are especially gifted in this 
line will be in constant demand. Wherever two or three are gathered 
together, there the actor among them will leap to his feet, dance a 
break-down, sing a song, tell a tale, make fun of the boss or imitate the 
fine lady who has just stepped proudly by. The shortest distance in the 
world is that which separates the sublime from the ridiculous, and 
man has always delighted in watching the great and the self-righteous 
forced by the mimic to take this embarrassing step. The first profes- 
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sional comedians were those members of the primitive group gifted 
with the mimetic instinct who found it profitable to devote all their 
time to entertaining their companions. They were given food and 
clothing in exchange for their antics and learned in the hard field of 
experience the difficult and often dangerous task of making men 
laugh. 

Such entertainers existed in Greece in large numbers before the 
theatre as we know it was born. Before Aeschylus created tragedy, 
before Aristophanes wrote his imperishable comedies, the mimes of 
Megara, of Sparta, of Corinth and Athens had developed a robust and 
characteristic art, which has survived in one form or another through 
wars, revolutions, the crash of empires and the destruction of civiliza- 
tions. The type was already old when Aristophanes attacked it in 
450 B.C. He boasts that he banished the ‘wearisome ineptitudes and 
low buffooneries’ of the old mimes from the stage. Yet as he fulminates 
against the ‘stale jokes stolen from Megara’ (perhaps that very one 
of the market basket that Ed Wynn performs so devastatingly), 
against those gluttons ‘always chewing and ever hungry’, those 
knaves and cowards ‘who allow themselves to be beaten at will’, 
those slaves “set a-weeping so that their comrades might have a chance 
of jeering at their stripes’-— he seems to be describing not the past 
which he scorned but all slapstick comedy from his own day to ours. 
These are the very types of Plautus and Terence, of the Commedia 
dell’Arte, of Harlequin and the circus clown, of vaudeville and bur- 
lesque. The battles, blows and custard pies of the movies are one with 
the horse-play condemned as old and out-of-date two thousand six 
hundred years ago. Even Aristophanes could not do away with a type 
of comic acting as old as time and as new as the latest animated car- 
toon. 

Though no texts used by these pre-Aristophanic comedians remain 
— and it is doubtful whether they indulged in written scripts at all — 
we can see the actors themselves performing their ribald antics before 
our very eyes. The great series of Phlyax vases dating from the fourth 
century B.C. are the first complete record we have of the player’s 
craft in Western Europe. They are a set of ‘stills’ of what must have 
been a very lively and timely form of knock-about farce. With the 
help of other surviving relics — statuettes, votive offerings and masks 
from earlier :periods — and enriched by Aristophanes’ attacks on the 
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COMEDY ON A GREEK VASE 


The robust and ribald art of the early actors of Greece, who traveled through 
the squares and market places of Athens, Sparta and Corinth, is recorded on 
a collection of Phlyax vases that today represents one of the few remaining 
relics of primitive Greece. A characteristic scene, which in theme bears more 
than a slight resemblance to the current comic stage and cartoon, shows the 
birth of the goddess Helen from a cracked egg. 
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APOLLO IN TROUBLE. Probably the most beloved theme of the primi- 
tive Greek mimes was burlesque of the gods — sportive scenes of the 
awesome Olympians which undoubtedly convulsed the populace. On this 
Phlyax vase, Apollo, one of the most revered of all deities, has been human- 
ized into a timorous young man who finds the branches of a high tree much 
safer than the ground, where Heracles waits to bash in his head with a 
vicious-looking club, although ostensibly offering delectable sweets. Such a 
situation, wherein Caspar Milquetoast is enticed by kindness only to be 
speedily manhandled, is repeated throughout comic history. 





ED WYNN of the falsetto voice and simple-minded countenance closely 
approaches among contemporary comedians that character among the 
primitive Dorian mimes represented by Apollo on the opposite page. From 
the days of the early Ziegfeld Follies, through The Perfect Fool, The Grab- 
Bag and The Laugh Parade, to his latest activity as a radio star, Ed Wynn has 
exemplified the poor fool ever beset by laughable misfortune. Dressed in 
outlandish and out-at-elbows clothing, he is the imbecilic human who trusts 
all people and is always — though never permanently — disillusioned by 
some act of treachery. The technique never changes, and never will. 








Vandamm 


Beatrice Lillie, who returns to Broadway in a new Howard 

‘ Dietz-Arthur Schwartz show, 4t Home Abroad, exempli- 
fies a comparatively recent development in the comic 
: line. The women comedians of the early Greek stage were 
, unsympathetic frumps who were stooges for male comics 
_ rather than stars themselves. The debonair, mildly insane 
-sophisticate, of which Beatrice Lillie has become the 
criterion, is new in type and importance. But if her 
progenitor does not lie back in the fourth century B.c., 
. , from which this statuette dates, it is amusing to note the 
‘similarities in posture and properties between the two. 





BEATRICE LILLIE 
IN COMPANY WITH 
A DORIAN MIME 
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‘contemptible buffooneries’ of his predecessors, we can catch a glimpse 
of these earliest comedians and their theatre. 

Their stage was a wooden platform set up in the market place or 
open field as vagabond players have done ever since. Even after the 
great theatres of Greece were built, the mimes were. not permitted 
within their sacred precincts, but continued to ply their unlicensed 
trade along the highways and in the villages of Greece and her colo- 
nies, quite unperturbed by Aristophanic vituperation and the scorn of 
the high votaries of their art. The stage as we see it on the vases is 
well equipped with ‘practicable’ windows and doors, with heavy 
pieces of scenery such as stairways and partitions and a variety of 
props — couches, chairs, altars, chests and so forth. The platform 
seems to have had a curtain hung below the stage level, the space 
inside serving possibly as a dressing and property room. Ladders led 
up to the stage level and there are indications that it was provided 
with a trap-door for sudden appearances. The actors’ faces were 
masked or made up to give an exaggerated appearance of reality, as 
they are in vaudeville and burlesque; the coarseness is accentuated, 
the grimace widened. Faces are typical, but not as yet stylized, for 
these Phlyax actors retain a pungent, earthy reality even while they 
indulge in the crudest caricature. 

For costumes they wore the clothes of the common people, farmers, 
artisans, slaves, tradesmen and town folk for whom their fun-making 
was designed. The Dorian mimic actor, reputed the greatest of them 
all, wore a costume traces of which can be found in his remotest 
descendants of modern times, the Harlequins of England and the 
Pierrots of France. Long, tight-fitting trousers, a short vest, padding to 
distort or accentuate back or belly, stripes and splashes to add color 
and gaiety, these were his typical insignia. On the principle of exagger- 
ation which dictates the hump of Punchinello, the bald head of the 
circus clown and the huge feet of Charlie Chaplin, an enormous red 
leather phallus proclaimed his kinship with the revelers who followed 
the processions of the wine God and did equal honor to Dionysus and 
Priapus. He wore neither sock nor cothurnus, ornaments of a more 
stately stage. His general style, in keeping with his saturnalian humor, 
was free and easy, his costume permitting him to dance a wild meas- 
ure, arms and legs, head and heels, all in action, to turn a handspring 
and play athletic tricks in the manner of all good clowns and harlequins 
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ever since. Women’s parts, though secondary in importance, were evi- 
dently performed by women. No one had as yet thought of excluding 
them from an occupation so obviously appropriate, and so closely 
allied with the oldest profession in the world. Their charms were an 
added means of drawing the crowd and extracting money, and added 
to the effectiveness of the show. A realistic theatre demanded realism 
in casting, and dancing girls, flute players, tumblers and acrobats were 
at hand to take the parts of the housewives and courtesans, the gossips 
and goddesses with which the Phlyax scenes abound. 

The mimes in which these actors performed — for actor and play 
were so inseparable that they were generally designated by the same 
term — are chiefly of two types: mythological burlesque and domestic 
farce. Nothing is more striking to the modern observer than the cheer- 
ful levity with which the Greeks treated their revered deities and 
heroes. Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra in its unheroic treatment of 
heroes seemed in its day amusingly iconoclastic, ‘modern’. The Dorian 
and Phlyax mimes did not hesitate to use the same methods in pre- 
senting their own gods and heroes in equally domestic and unheroic 
guise. Yet the heroes they mocked were the very ones to whom they 
were building temples, and were giving their most precious treasure. 
No shrine was more sacred than that of the Delphian Apollo, yet the 
mimes did not hesitate to show the god himself in the guise of an 
effeminate and very much frightened young man perched in terror on 
the roof of his own temple, while a smirking Heracles tries to tempt 
him from his perch with sweetmeats that he may the better wang him 
with the nasty-looking club he hides behind his back. This merry little 
skit, so uncomplimentary to its subject, was performed some time in 
the fourth century B.C., when the authority of the high gods was as 
yet unquestioned, and when the words spoken from Delphi were still 
the words of God. 

Zeus himself was treated with no more respect by the mimic actors 
than were the rest of the Olympian hierarchy. In their hands he be- 
came the prototype of that immortal subject of jest, the amorous old 
man ever in pursuit of a pretty petticoat. Zeus climbing a ladder to 
Alcmene’s window while Hermes stands on guard; Zeus with white 
beard and startled eyes cracking open a huge egg in an animated scene 
of the birth of Helen, prototype of that famous one in Back to Me- 
thuselah; these and a hundred other lively and sacrilegious scenes from 
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the Phlyax vases show us a highly developed burlesque farce which 
would certainly not pass the British censor or escape the criticism of 
New York’s Finest. 

In reducing the gods to the level of ordinary mortals, the mime 
kept to its main characteristic — that of picturing the everyday, the 
familiar, the known, in terms of caricature. There is something irre- 
sistibly comic in the commonplace when it is seen through the eyes of 
the true comedian. Sitting in the theatre today we are convulsed by 
the struggles of pater familias to mend an electric iron, by Mr. Average 
Citizen’s efforts to get a certain station on a home-made radio. Ex- 
aggeration is unnecessary, repetition need hardly be used; recognition 
of an ordinary, a shared, a routine experience when seen in imita- 
tion, set apart, glorified and intensified by the stage, is in itself suffi- 
cient to provoke instant laughter. 

The mime of twenty-six hundred years ago used the same method 
as the actor with the electric iron or as the amateur radio fan. Aris- 
tophanes alludes scornfully to this theatre devoted to the affairs of 
‘obscure private persons’, making use of jokes ‘common on the 
street’, familiar to the audience before they are even spoken. The 
everyday little world of Greece and Sicily, of Southern Italy and later 
of Rome itself walks by us on the wooden platform of the mime — 
here are old men and their money, young men in their cups, rascally 
tradesmen, quick-witted thieves. Here also is the grinning simple 
soul, Maison’s contemporary and successor, the greedy, childish crea- 
ture who has become the symbol of mankind — forever receiving 
undeserved blows from an incomprehensible fate, eager to enjoy life, 
responsive to the simplest pleasure, yet inevitably hit on the head, 
robbed, beaten and defrauded by his predatory companions. Maison, 
Ed Wynn, Victor Moore — and between them that noble army whose 
names alone evoke a nostalgic charm, Grimaldi, Grock, Marceline, 
Charlie Chaplin. Nor should Krazy Kat be forgotten and his trium- 
phant and somewhat brash successor — the cheerful Mickey Mouse. 
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Watchman, What of the Road? 


A Sentimental Record of Twenty Years of Road Shows 
As They Passed Through a Typical Town 


PHILIP BERKELEY 


— is talking about ‘the revival of the road’. New York 
producers, after ignoring us for several years, have suddenly 
realized what the old-timers knew so well: the cash register plays a 
merry tune with more volume on the road than it does in the big-town 
theatres with their small seating capacity. Even a mediocre company 
will pull a good house, and a really big hit, with well-known personali- 
ties, can clean up in every town from the other side of Pittsburgh to 
places in the deep south like Little Rock, Memphis, Nashville, Dallas, 
San Antonio and Houston, right on to Hollywood’s own back door, 
Los Angeles. Billy Rose still fondly remembers the something like 
$11,000 he took out of Memphis with Crazy Quilt in the days when the 
depression had a half-Nelson on everybody’s pocketbook! 

Newcomers to the road have something in their favor, too, which 
the old-timers did not enjoy. A few years ago the movies were squeez- 
ing out the road shows — now the road shows are squeezing out the 
movies. There are thousands of people everywhere so weary of husky 
talkies that any one of them will get into a car and motor 300 miles 
to see live human beings on a stage if the performers are no more than 
a Jap acrobatic troupe on Fanchon and Marco time. When Katharine 
Cornell played Memphis two years ago, passing up Little Rock, the 
railroad enjoyed a noticeable increase because something like a 
hundred Little Rock people who did not own automobiles bought 
railroad tickets to Memphis for the thrill of seeing the great Cornell! 
And when Helen Hayes came to Little Rock in Mary of Scotland, they 
drove in from all the outlying villages for miles around. 

The other day, rummaging around in the dusty archives of what 
used to be Little Rock’s most glamorous spot, backstage of the old 
Kempner Theatre (the town’s one and only legitimate showhouse), I 
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uncovered the house record of the theatre’s attractions covering a pe- 
riod of more than twenty years. The house manager was still hanging 
around waiting for something to turn up and gave me permission to 
read it. 

The record shows that road-show attractions moved in and out of 
the Kempner with the same regularity that is found in the change of 
cinema entertainment at our neighborhood motion picture houses. 
Today attractions reach us weeks and sometimes months apart. In 
the past there was a new show every two days! But space limitations, 
here, force me to take them year by year, instead of day by day as they 
actually played, so I shall merely highlight the individual years as 
they succeed each other on the record: 

1913 

Julian Eltinge was playing to a full house in The Fascinating 
Widow, while The Divorce Question drew a very poor house. Anna Held 
came to town in her All-Star Jubilee and was a box-office wow. There 
was a revival of Robin Hood that drew a good house, too, but Blindness 
of Virtue, ‘with the original English company’, so the record says, 
‘and a good sex-problem play’, fared not so well because ‘folks don’t 
like English actors.’ Marion Davies once did a movie of Polly of the 
Circus, but when it played the Kempner Elsie St. Leon was the star 
of the stage production. Otis Harlan appeared in a musical comedy, 
Little Boy Blue, which the record says ‘was a pretty good show — 
good house’. It was the hey-day of Al G. Field’s Minstrels and the 
house was ‘a sell-out’. Lillian Russell was on the way out. ‘Poor Lil’, 
the house manager confided as we stared at the yellowed ledger, ‘she 
was in a rotten bunch of vaudeville called Lillian Russell's Reoue and 
the house was nearly empty.’ Opposite Litile Women is written ‘child’s 
story — fairly produced — bad house’. That was in 1913 — twenty- 
one years later people stood outside the same theatre and waited in 
line for hours to see Katharine Hepburn in the film production that 
showed to packed houses for two weeks. The squawking screen was 
rearing its ugly head: Edison’s Kinetophone Talking Pictures played 
Dec. 31 — at ‘5o0¢ high’. 

1914 

The Soul Kiss — ‘cancelled’. I wonder why? Was it too torrid for 
the road-show towns of 1914? Edison Talking Pictures were back for 
‘a return engagement’. Every Woman was back again, too. The record 
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says: ‘third year here — good production — drew well’. Evelyn 
Nesbit Thaw was appearing in Mariette with Jack Clifford. The White 
Sister back for the third time. Olive Vail was ‘the whole show’ in The 
Girl from Mumm’s. The Leopard’s Spots was ‘a disagreeable subject’. 
White slavery was very good box-office: Traffic in Souls, a colossal 
eight-reel production by Universal, and Smashing the Vice Trust, both 
in the month of March. Mme. Anna Pavlova gave ‘an excellent danc- 
ing program to a full house’ on March 3, 1914. The boys from old Joe’s 
barroom down on the square were crowding the house to see Blue 
Ribbon Belles and Gay Widows, Columbia burlesque. David Warfield 
was ‘excellent’ and ‘drew a full house’. But ‘$1.00 high’ was ‘too 
much for Shepherd of the Hills’. And there was Paul Rainey, the Frank 
Buck of 1914. His African Hunt Pictures were disappointing that 
year because they were ‘same as before’. Peg 0’ My Heart and Bought 
and Paid For ‘back for second time — fair’. 
191 

Raymond Hitchcock was in The Beauty Shop, ‘a good musical 
comedy’. I wonder if George M. Cohan remembers that on February 
I, 1915, he appeared in a new play called Seven Keys to Baldpate, at the 
Kempner Theatre, in Little Rock, Arkansas? It was ‘a good Cohan 
show, but only fair attendance’. Within the Law with Clara Joel was 
back for the third time. And if you had 25¢ you could see ‘a good 
movie of Annette Kellerman in Neptune’s Daughter’. The Folly Bur- 
lesque Company was ‘very rough burlesque’ but it ‘drew a fair 
house’. Oscar Figman was in Pair of Sixes. More movies: N. Y. Times 
War Pictures — ‘good thrilling movies — 10¢ and 20¢’. Guy Bates 
Post was ‘excellent’ in Omar, the Tentmaker, and the attendance was 
‘very good’. They were paying the outrageous price of 75¢ top to see 
Freckles and it was only ‘fair’! Daddy Long Legs — ‘all capacity 
houses’. Mutt and Jeff — there was one out every year and in 1915 
they were Mutt and Feff in College. Al G. Field again and ‘better than 
ever — largest audience in history of Kempner Theatre’. But it was 
‘nix’ on Winning of Barbara Worth. 

1916 

January 1, 1916, memorable date! The record says: “Opened with 
Birth of a Nation — movie of the Klansmen — 25¢ to $2 — greatest 
picture I have ever seen!’ Every Woman — ‘fourth trip — still good’. 
Forbes-Robertson in Hamlet and Passing of the Third Floor Back 
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played to ‘full houses’. But The Lie, with Margaret Illington, was 
not so successful. The play was ‘sex problem’ — ‘very bad’ — ‘Illing- 
ton good, however’. Fritz Kreisler gave ‘an excellent piano’ — no, the 
word ‘piano’ is scratched out — it was ‘an excellent violin recital’. 
On April 3 the Summer Policy began and you could see ‘3 acts of Little 
Orpheum Vodvil and a Fox picture for 10¢’. 
1917 
Hammerstein’s Katinka — ‘a light opera — good production — 
good houses’. And the greatest of them all: Bernhardt in Cleopatra 
and Camille — ‘voice still good — house sold out — $2 high’. Cyril 
Maude in Grumpy played to a full house. Already the movies were 
crowding in. As far back as 1917 people were paying ‘$1.00 high’ in 
small Southern cities to see Daughter of the Gods, ‘a 10-reel movie with 
Annette Kellerman and Wm. Fox’. They paid $1.50 to see Griffith’s 
Intolerance, and Birth of a Nation was around again for the second time 
— ‘good houses at $1.50 high’. The theatrical woods were full of 
minstrels. Al H. Wilson ‘played to a big house — shows that L. R. 
sure is good show town this year’. But wasn’t every town a good show 
town in that mad year of 1917? “Our Mitzi’ in Pom Pom ‘went over 
great’. No wonder movie moguls still dream of producing ‘another 
Birth of a Nation\’ A glance at the record and it was ‘back again, 
November 7 and Io [it had just played the house in March] for the 
third time — good orchestra again — packéd houses at $1.50’. Ben 
Hur — ‘this old-timer cleaned up for 3 performances.’ Chu Chin Chow 
‘the only company on the road — very good — and big houses at 2 
nights and two matinees’. 
1918 
Harry Lauder — ‘two big houses’. Bird of Paradise was ‘a good 
show of Hawaiian life, excellent company’. Have a Heart — ‘excellent 
Savage musical show’ — and Every Woman again, for the fifth time, 
proving that ‘Savage sure keeps them up — scenery and costumes 
clean and fresh-looking; good company’. Al G. Field — ‘sell-out, 4 
performances’. Fair and Warmer was ‘an excellent farce’ with ‘a good 
company’ that drew ‘a very good house’. Watch Your Step sold out 
matinee and night. 
1919 
Pollyanna was ‘The Delightful Comedy of Gladness’ (!) and played 
to full houses. David Warfield came to town again in The Auctioneer, 
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playing to packed houses both performances. Daddy Long Legs and 
Have a Heart back for the second time, too, with ‘good houses’. And 
Pom Pom; the fact that Flo Flo, Pom Pom and Chin Chin were pro- 
duced in cycles and following each other did not detract from their 
popularity. All of them played to ‘good houses’ — were ‘good shows’. 
Al Shean — remember him? — was appearing in Friendly Enemies. 
Julian Eltinge again, too, this time in a revue. What’s Your Game?, 
with Adelaide and Thurston; and ‘Our Mitzi’ was packing them in 
with Head Over Heels. Who will ever forget Up in Mabel’s Room? The 
record says it was ‘a play with lots of spice — sold out 3 performances’. 
1920 

Tea for Three was ‘a good comedy’. Tiger Rose, the record says, 
was ‘a terrific drama — full houses’. Al H. Wilson had teamed up 
with Fritzi Scheff and they had ‘an excellent show’ in Glorianna. 
Up in Mabel’s Room was back in town for a return engagement but 
they didn’t show — ‘the flu quarantine kept it out.’ De Wolf Hopper 
was starring in The Better ’Ole. The Chocolate Soldier was a Ralph 
Dunbar revival and Al G. Field, his popularity undimmed, played to 
four full houses. The American Legion gave a minstrel in a desperate 
attempt to raise money for their buddies but it ‘failed miserably — 
local talent’. 


The records for 1921, 22, 23, 24 and ’25 were gone. Was this the 
period when the road began to stagger toward its doom? We kept on 
with our search and, finally, under a pile of old scenery, we found: 

1926 

No, No, Nanette was ‘great’ at $1.65 top, but the movies were gain- 
ing all the time. 4bie’s Irish Rose was covering the country like a rash 
— ‘good business on this comedy’ — while George White was un- 
covering the ladies of the ensemble. The record reads: ‘ Scandals very 
good revue, but whew! #00 nude for L. R. — however, very good biz.’ 
The movies again, with that deathless Hollywood epic, Ben Hur: 
“great business on this movie — $1.65 top’. Walker Whiteside, ‘The 
Man Who Never Played Broadway’, was doing ‘a fine business’ with 
The Arabian. Samarkand was the Princeton show that year. 

1927 

No, No, Nanette had ‘the same company as last year’ but it ‘did a 

good business’. Lasses White had ‘the best Lasses show in years’. All 
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of them were good but Mr. Carroll; Little Rock thought his Vanities 
only a ‘fair show’. William Hodge had ‘a great comedy’ in The Fudge’s 
Husband, but business was ‘small’. The Music Box Reoue was ‘splen- 
did’. But my, my! Mr. Arlen’s rakish Green Hat was ‘a nasty drama’ 
and the folks in Little Rock stayed away. They came back, however, 
for Beau Geste, ‘a road show movie’, and paid $1.50 top. Then the 
legitimate theatre revived when The Constant Wife arrived bringing 
Lou Tellegen. Business was ‘very, very good’. Al G. Field’s Minstrels 
came in on the way out. The record says: ‘Ed Conrad cleaned out his 
old bunch altogether’ — what had once been a compact theatrical 
family had been separated, to the death of the show. Who says road 
audiences don’t find it easy to remember and hard to forget? The 1927 
Follies were ‘a complete sell-out — 3 shows — $3.85 top’, but Kid 
Boots was not so good as a road show production. 
1928 

A stock company, The Olga Worth Players, tried to keep the foot- 
lights burning, but they failed and the Kempner was dark until the 
arrival of Deems Taylor’s King’s Henchman with ‘a punk cast’ and 
‘too high a price — $4 top’. The Shuberts sent My Maryland below 
the Mason-Dixon line and enjoyed good business for their trouble. 


My Maryland was the last road show to be presented in Little 
Rock’s only legitimate theatre. The theatre owners made a desperate 
attempt to give the town a regular season of legitimate attractions, but 
road shows were getting few and far between and what happened in 
Little Rock was taking place throughout the country. You cannot 
lease a theatre and operate it a full season on three or four shows weeks 
and months apart. So the Kempner closed its doors and the spiders 
busied themselves covering the stage with cobwebs. 
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The Eleonora Duse Collection 


In the Civic Museum at Asolo 


DOROTHY NEVILE LEES 


hs APRIL 1934, the tenth anniversary of Eleonora Duse’s death in 
Pittsburgh, a room was opened to the public in the Civic Museum 
of Asolo containing a collection of personal mementos and effects of 
the woman who was once described by Gordon Craig as ‘not an 
actress, but something more; not an artist, but something less; a 
personality — and then something far more than all these three.’! 
This collection was assembled and arranged by the affectionate care 
of the musician, Maestro G. Francesco Malipiero, himself a resident in 
Asolo; and it was fitting that this Duse Memorial should be estab- 
lished in the little hill town she so much loved, where she made her 
last home, and where she lies buried. 

It might have seemed yet more fitting could these possessions have 
been preserved in Duse’s own house as are Ellen Terry’s in the tim- 
bered Tudor house at Small Hythe; for the Duse house by the Porta 
Santo Spirito, ‘with its pink stone walls, the beautiful Renaissance 
windows and green doors, the arcades and niche’, that house which 
she loved and where she hoped, her wanderings over, to spend quiet 
years, would have been the ideal place in which to assemble and pre- 
serve her relics and effects. But at least they are in Asolo, not carried 
off to any great city, and surely that is what she would have desired. 

Asolo, the little hill town not far from Treviso and from Venice, 
commanding a wide and lovely view over the plains and towards 
Monte Grappa and the mountain range which rises to the north, 
seems always to have possessed the power of attracting and of holding 
affection. Here Catherine Cornaro, widow of King James of Cyprus, 
retired after her abdication of power to Venice in 1489, although she 
still retained her title and ‘signed herself Queen of Cyprus, Jerusalem 
and Armenia, and Lady of Asolo’. And ““. . . here at Asolo, where 
1 The Theatre Advancing. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1919: Constable, London, 1921. 
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still the peasants keep her memory” she lived,’ writes Horatio F. 
Brown, ‘dispensing justice, founding a pawnshop for the assistance of 
the poor, distributing corn, gratis, in years of distress, listening to the 
courtly conversation of Cardinal Bembo, and amusing herself in the 
gardens of her summer-house on the plain.’ Here, in Asolo, Robert 
Browning laid the action of his drama Pippa Passes, setting in the 
mouth of Ottima words descriptive of the outlook from the hillside: 

Ah, the clear morning! I can see St. Mark’s: 

That black streak is the belfry. Stop: Vicenza 

Should lie. . . . There’s Padua, plain enough, that blue! 

So, too, have many others felt the attraction of Asolo, and, visiting it 
once, have returned again and again, sometimes making it their home; 
always, even from afar, keeping its memory in their heart. 

Some of this strong appeal the place must have had for Eleonora 
Duse, who first visited it when her daughter, then a child, was on a 
visit there in the home of friends. In 1912 she returned with her 
friends Piero and Lucia Casale who were building themselves a house 
beneath the Rocca, and was their guest twice during the following 
summer and again after the war. Desiring a home of her own there, 
she returned in 1920 and rented the house of an Englishman, Mr. 
Morrison, a simple comfortable house in the old Venetian style, oc- 
cupying it for some months during that year and for a few weeks in 
1921. Her stage work then carried her far from Asolo, but it remained 
the home towards which her heart turned in her wanderings; and, 
with the profits of her American tour, she purchased the house which, 
dying far from Italy, she was never again to see. 

This house was, after her death, given by her daughter Enrichetta 
to the Provost of Asolo to be put to some beneficent use. Since money 
was of more practical value for such a purpose, the house was sold to 
Lord Iveagh, an Englishman, who, like so many others, had come 
under the spell of Asolo; and it is but the remaining furniture and 
effects, which Duse’s daughter, after removing some to her home in 
England, presented to the State, that is now displayed in the Duse 
Room of the fifteenth century Palazzo Comunale. 

The collection is not a large one. It does not contain a great num- 
ber of things; nor, save for some old family documents and relics, is 
there anything that dates back very far. It is known that at a certain 
point in her life Duse chose to destroy so far as possible the records 
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and traces of her past, whether these related to her private or to her 
theatre life, and thus little survives save what is connected with her 
later years. The room has been furnished with massive walnut furni- 
ture from the Duse house and the cupboards, shelves and glass cases 
contain all available records and mementos of her own and her fam- 
ily’s life. 

Among these family relics are some of her grandfather, Luigi Duse, 
who was born at Chioggia in 1792 of a seafaring family and died at 
Padua in 1854. Beginning his career as an employee in the Monte di 
Pieta or government pawnbroking establishment of his native place, 
and passing after two years to a like post at Padua, he was led by 
‘the passion for the theatre’ to form a dramatic society of which he 
was the life and soul, and later to organize the famous company which 
took from him its title of Compagnia Duse. Passing from triumph to 
triumph, he conceived the character of Giacometto, a jovial Venetian 
type which he impersonated ‘stupendamente’, appearing in the 1832- 
’33 season in this mask at the San Benedetto (now Rossini) theatre in 
Venice, and making himself so popular that people ceased to talk of 
going to see the Duse Company and spoke instead of ‘going to pay a 
visit to amico Duse’. Luigi Rasi gives a long biographical note, with 
portrait, of this actor-grandfather of Eleonora Duse, and his por- 
trait is also preserved at Asolo, as well as a series of sonnets in dialect 
with which, as Giacometto, he used annually to take leave of his 
Venetian public. There is also his red velvet waistcoat, which was one 
of the things that his grand-daughter always took on her travels. 

There are portraits of Duse’s actor-painter father, Alessandro Duse, 
son of Luigi, and of her actress-mother, Angelica Cappelletti, who died 
when Eleonora was fourteen. Other family relics include Alessandro 
Duse’s walking stick which his daughter was accustomed, like the 
waistcoat, to carry around with her; and letters, documents, theatre 
accounts and memoranda, among the last being one dated 1865 which 
shows that the child Eleonora, who had already appeared at the age 
of four as Cosette in Hugo’s Les Misérables, was then, at six, earning 
one lira a night upon the stage. 

Conspicuous among the personal possessions of Eleonora Duse is 
the brass balance, the zodiacal sign beneath which she was born, and 
which she always had suspended above her bed. This now hangs in 
the centre of the room. In a glass case are the dresses and shoes worn 
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upon the stage during her last tour, including those for Ibsen’s Lady 
from the Sea, Marco Praga’s La Porta Chiusa and Gallarati Scotti’s 
Cosi Sia. There is also the /eggio or reading desk used for the first 
representation of D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini with, upon it, an 
extract from the drama copied by her own hand, and the basket and 
work implements used by her in Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

Here, also, are some of her favorite books: the complete works, 
bound in brown leather, of Shakespeare and Ibsen, portraits of both 
of whom she carried on her travels; and many books with autograph 
inscriptions from their authors, among whom are Dumas /fi/s, Giuseppe 
Giacosa and Frederic Mistral, who dedicated his Reine Feanne to the 
‘Queen of the Latin Theatre’. 

There are pictures of devoted friends, such as Adolfo de Bosis, 
Paolo Tosti the musician, and Matilde Serao the famous Italian 
writer; and many portraits and photographs of Duse herself, including 
a pastel portrait done of her in early life by Franz von Lenbach, who, 
according to Conte Giuseppe Primoli*, took delight ‘in fixing the 
various expressions which he caught in passing, on the stage, on the 
face of Duse’, and in his studio at Palazzo Borghese had upon his 
walls thirty such sketches ‘which personified the different moods of 
the human soul’. 

There are photos and pictures which Duse liked to have about her, 
including some by Edward Burne-Jones; and others which she kept 
before her eyes while preparing for the interpretation of some part, 
such as a group of nineteenth century prints expressive of the northern 
spirit and associated by her with such pieces as Ibsen’s Lady from the 
Sea; a photograph of a Greek tomb which may have had some con- 
nection with D’Annunzio’s Citta Morta; and various sketches for 
scenes annotated in her own writing. 

Among the mementos of her theatre work and triumphs are port- 
folios containing letters, documents, telegrams, placards, programs 
and newspaper clippings, among these being a characteristic telegram 
addressed to some person unidentified: ‘Credo, credo, confido, assumo 
lavoro con tutta fede. Pregola venire al piu presto per parlar di dettagli. 
Ringrazio con profonda devota gratitudine. Duse.’* 

There are diplomas, medals, orders, and gifts from royal or illus- 


2 La Reoue de Paris. June 1, 1897. 
+ I believe, I believe, I trust, I assume work with all faith. I beg you to come as soon as possible 
to speak of details. I thank with profound devoted gratitude. Duse. 
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trious persons, colleagues or friends in many parts of the world. 
Among these are a casket of painted wood containing scent bottles, 
the gift of Gabrielle Rejane and said to have belonged to Adrienne 
Lecouvreur; a statuette offered by Ermete Zacconi on Duse’s return 
to the stage in 1921; a ‘ Victory of Samothrace’ with the signatures of 
many French donors; and mementos given during the war by soldiers 
with whom her work brought her in contact. There are also little 
cherished articles of intimate use such as a silver inkstand, a glass 
paper-weight, a traveling tea equipage; leather cases for toilet articles 
or traveling flasks and bottles; and, still half-full, the bottle of 
Cologne water which she used until a few hours before her death. 

There is also the great tri-colored candle offered by the Italians 
of New York, which burned in the funeral chamber; and the flag of 
the ship Duilio with which the coffin was covered during the home- 
ward voyage from America. 

All these, and other things — some of value as theatre records 
and as contributions to the history of the Italian stage, some of 
purely intimate or sentimental value —have been carefully co- 
ordinated and arranged by Maestro Malipiero; and, scanty as they 
may be compared with what must have been destroyed, they are yet 
valuable relics of Duse’s life both as artist and woman. Such assembled 
possessions of individuals have, indeed, a real and revealing value. 

In The Mask* in 1929 there appeared a translation of the ‘Cata- 
logue of the Sale of Mlle. Rachel’s Possessions held in Paris from the 
12th to the 29th of April 1858’, in which her jewels, plate, furniture, 
books and other things were listed. In that same number was pub- 
lished a note on ‘the inventory of an Actress’s effects’ by Gordon 
Craig, the actress being ‘Lovely Nance Oldfield’, “born on a day 
unrecorded in 1683’, who, at her death in 1730, directed her Executors 
“to turn and convert all her Estate and Effects into ready Money with all 
convenient Speed’, so that, says William Egerton (otherwise Edmund 
Curll, the bookseller), “I thought it would not prove unacceptable to 
my Readers to give them an Inventory of some of her nicest Curiosities, 
&c. because it may in a great measure confirm the Delicacy of her 
Taste, and shew her Judgment in a few particulars foreign to her Pro- 
fession, wherein she was truly a Non Pareil.’ 

Writing of these inventories, Gordon Craig says: “On reading these 


* The Mask, ‘ An Illustrated Journal of the Art of the Theatre’. Vol. XV. 1929. Box 444, Flor- 
ence, Italy. 
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DUSE’S ROOM 

The section of the Civic Museum of Asolo, Italy, devoted to the personal 
belongings of Eleonora Duse reveals much touching and suggestive material. 
One corner shows, among other things, the reading stand that was used in 
the first performance of D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini. 





Giacomelli 





ELEONORA DUSE. Although unsigned, this old and ill-preserved portrait 
of the:actress may well be one of the many painted by Franz von Lenbach, 
who so enjoyed ‘fixing the various expressions which he caught in passing, 
on the stage, on the face of Duse’ that he filled his studio walls with thirty 
such sketches personifying ‘the different moods of the human soul’. 
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two lists, Rachel’s and Oldfield’s, I felt as I did when looking through 
the effects of Ellen Terry, sold at Christie’s. I felt that all these pretty 
things, each having a history, should have that history told, their 
portraits taken, and thus, through word and picture, tell gently more 
of the tale of Ellen Terry or of Nance Oldfield than we shall ever get in 
the gusty emotional way. And this catalogue of Mrs. Oldfield’s effects 
is almost better than a life ill-told — as some vain admirer would tell 
it, for we are spared the self-portrait of the admirer and we get the 
admired. And on each item, if we like to linger, we can suppose many 
gentle things according to our mind’s heart — or if the mind be with- 
out a heart, we can speculate alone in the frost.’ 

And, as another writer expressed it in that same number of The 
Mask, ‘. . . since we began to look curiously into these things, we 
have come to see therein unconscious portraits of the ladies to whom 
the effects belonged. A wise psychologist would deduce therefrom a 
photographic likeness of the lady’s soul . . . Since Actresses be ever 
acting it follows that the wisest soul-reader would be balked by what 
they left behind. Effects and “properties” being their stock in trade, 
all we can deduce from their lists of fine linen and purple, is that they 
were very effective.’ 

But, whatever the lists may say or omit, from the effects them- 
selves, the small intimate companionable things, the trinkets, articles 
of wearing apparel, the written scraps, the near and dear trifles, surely 
much may be deduced. 

Perhaps it was Eleonora Duse’s intuition of this which led her to 
destroy so large a part of her personal ‘effects’: to silence, blot out, 
their witness to those years and happenings she wished to veil for 
ever. Yet, looking at, dwelling upon, these relics which remain — 
these shoes and gowns and scent-bottles, this companionable, much- 
traveled red velvet waistcoat of grandfather Giacometto’s, this 
balance upon which, wherever she went, her eyes opened and closed as 
it hung above her bed —we can, assembling and focussing such 
knowledge as we have of their history and their owner, find in them 
not merely forlorn relics, mementos of a dead past, but something 
vital and enduring; something which draws us near to a living reality, 
even without facts to aid us; and ‘on each item, if we like to linger, 
we can suppose many gentle things according to our mind’s heart.’ 
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A Forum on the Modern Dance 
FREDERICK MORTON 


HE last day of the last week of the Bennington School of the 

Dance this summer was given over to a program which the di- 
rectors, Martha Hill and Mary Jo Shelly, had been asked to arrange 
and which was intended to clarify for a modern dance audience the 
differences in ideology, technique and goal which actuate the leaders 
of the modern dance in America. The day’s program was in two parts. 
In the morning, the various members of the school faculty provided a 
demonstration of the material and basic method by which each dancer 
approached a special task in terms of teaching. About twenty minutes 
were allowed to each unit; one illustration was of exercises in body 
movement, another showed the beginning of a dance composition, 
another the completion of a sketch, another an improvisation. These 
were supplemented by an exposition of the changing relation between 
music and the dance. In every case the pupils in the school were used 
for the purpose of illustration. 

The afternoon program, in turn, used this demonstration as the 
background for what was called ‘A Forum on the Modern Dance’, and 
was more familiarly spoken of by a member of the audience with a 
sense of humor as ‘throwing the lions to the Christians’. In front of 
the audience, beside a blackboard, presided over by Eduard C. Linde- 
man, the chairman, sat the members of the faculty who served as the 
‘panel’ for the discussion, and to whom all the questions were directed 
by the chairman. They were listed as follows: 

Martha Graham: Dancer, choreographer. Representing the dance as 
an art, and in its relations to the theatre. 

Martha Hill: Director of the Bennington School of the Dance, and 
instructor in dance at Bennington College and at New York 
University. Representing the dance in education. 

Louis Horst: Musician and composer for the dance, and teacher of 
dance composition from the standpoint of music. Representing 
the relationships between dance and music. 
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Arch Lauterer redesigned the bare old hall and platform of the armory in 
Bennington, Vermont, into this stage and dancing floor for the performance 
of Panorama, a ballet created by Martha Graham for the final workshop pro- 
duction of the Bennington School of the Dance, although Mr. Lauterer says 
that the dancers really designed the setting and he only executed it. He 
explains that designing for dancers is a far more creative venture than de- 
signing a play and that the floor proportions, the stair and bleacher levels 
were respaced and rescaled several times to meet a dancer’s bodily technique 
— so much freer than an actor’s — and to avoid the pitfalls of the picture 
stage constantly deformed by swiftly moving and patterned figures. 








Ch. Rudolph 





HANYA HOLM, a leading exponent of the Wigman dance method in 
America, director of the New York Wigman School and the summer dance 
at Mills College, California. The activity at Mills, at the Perry-Mansfield 
Camps in Colorado, and at Bennington College, demonstrates the popu- 
larity the summer theatre now shares with the dance. 











FORUM ON THE MODERN DANCE 


Doris Humphrey: Dancer, choreographer. Representing the dance as 
an art, and in its relations to the theatre. 

Arch Lauterer: Instructor in stage design at Bennington College, and 
designer of the setting for the 1935 Workshop production. Repre- 
senting the relationships between the theatre and the dance. 

Norman Lloyd: Musician and composer for the dance. Representing 
the relationships between the dance and music. 

John Martin: Dance critic of The New York Times and author of 
The Modern Dance. Representing the critical and historical point 
of view toward the dance. 

Nancy McKnight: Representative of the New York Wigman School 
in the absence of Hanya Holm and Tina Flade. Representing 
the dance as an art. 

Jane Ogborn: Instructor in drama at Bennington College, and col- 
laborator in the designing of the 1935 Workshop production of the 
School. Representing the relationships between the theatre and 
the dance. 

Mary Jo Shelly: Administrative director of the Bennington School of 
the Dance. Representing the dance in education. 

Charles Weidman: Dancer, choreographer. Representing the dance 
as an art, and in its relations to the theatre. 

Discussion Leader: Eduard C. Lindeman. 

The questions, intended only to set the discussion going and pre- 
pared by a layman as an indication of the kind of information an in- 
terested layman might want, were as follows: 

(a) What are the major distinctions to be made between modern 
dancing and conventional or classic dancing? Also primitive? 

(b) How many different ‘schools’ of the modern dance are now 
functioning here and abroad? 

(c) Is there a general concept with which one might characterize these 
various ‘schools’? 

(d) In what sense may it be said that these various ‘schools’ are de- 
rivatives of various aspects of modern civilizations and cultures? 

(e) Are there any explicit or implicit relationships between the mod- 
ern dance and other forms vf modern art, such as the drama, paint- 
ing, music, sculpture, literature,,ef@.? 

(f) How is one to conceive of the role®r function of the modern dance 
in modern society, particularly in American society? 
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(g) In terms of the regional character of American culture, might it 
be expected that various types of modern dancing might be ap- 
plicable in different areas? 

(h) What is (or might be) the relation between the modern dance and 
education? Children, youth, college age, adults? 

(i) Is it practical to begin thinking of a national school or academy 
at which the various types of modern dancing might be taught? 

(j) How does each group or its director go about building up a dance 
composition from the conception of the idea through all its stages? 


On the blackboard before him Mr. Lindeman noted the gist of the 
answers he received, the agreements and differences in the dancers’ 
responses. And after a given length of time he invited the audience to 
enter the discussion and to ask their own questions. 

Besides the students in the school the audience included a large 
number of visitors from near and far, most of whom had come the 
night before to see the first performance by Martha Graham, her dance 
group, and the Workshop Group of the school, of a new ballet called 
Panorama, created by Martha Graham for the occasion with music by 
Norman Lloyd, settings by Arch Lauterer and ‘mobiles’ (which may 
be described as scenic elements in motion) by Alexander Calder. The 
old armory at Bennington, filled to the door, had resounded with ap- 
plause for that performance, clearly experimental and incomplete but 
vigorous, bold and beautiful in design and execution, essentially a 
fine illustration of the material and method of the modern dance. The 
production had stirred the questioners’ instinct in almost everybody 
present and the audience for the Forum was wide-awake and ready to 
pounce at the first opportunity. 

After the obvious differences in approach, attack and general 
method which the morning’s work had demonstrated, it was consoling, 
if a little puzzling, to find the dancers in practical agreement as to the 
essential qualities that make the modern dance modern. What their 
answers were to the set questions, and what questions the audience 
put to them in turn, it seems only fair (and perhaps the better part of 
valor) to leave unrecorded here, since the argument was informal, 
spontaneous and somewhat too animated for final and complete or- 
ganization. This unfinished account is therefore offered only as a bait 
for further discussion of the same question. 
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FRED ASTAIRE now popularizes on the screen the fresh, insouciant danc- 
ing featured in Lady, Be Good!, Funny Face and The Band Wagon. This trick 
photograph, popular as advertising for his new film, Top Hat, emphasizes 
the off-the-earth spirit that is his most remarkable quality. 





Soichi Sunami 





MIRIAM MARMEIN, one of the few dance mimes in the field today, shows 
her acting ability in such a number as Career, which traces the life of a ballet 
dancer from 1860 as an awkward pupil, through success and middle-aged 
failure, to 1900 when she has become a gray-haired instructor teaching her 
students what she had learned thirty-five years earlier, and to the same music. 
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NORTHWEST PLAYS 


High Country, by Alice Henson Ernst. 
The Metropolitan Press, Portland, Ore- 
gon: $1.75. 
LMOST every region of America has 
A been explored in literature within the 
ast few years; in the theatre, certain men 
vat made their reputations solely as in- 
terpreters of a locality. But in the theatre 
or out, the enigmatic, fascinating Pacific 
Northwest has lacked a commentator 
deeply sympathetic and knowledgeful. In 
High Country we are given four plays deal- 
ing exclusively with these ‘thousand miles 
of mountainous coast, scored by narrow 
fiords; many islands, large and small; sea 
to westward, mountains to eastward’; ac- 
cessible along the coast by canoe, forbid- 
ding and desolate in the interior — this 
land which will always keep ‘something 
heired from old sea-dogs, nosing stub- 
bornly along, seeking for a mythic north- 
west passage’. 

Mrs. Ernst declares that she is, unlike 
many other regional dramatists, a region- 
alist by trade rather than by instinct; her 
main purpose is to reveal for others, in the 
best way she knows, the country which she 
has made her home and her study. For 
what the plays in High Country may lack 
in the inevitability and fine passion of 
great drama, they substitute an affection- 
ate and searching insight into a life that 
Americans in general do not — and should 
— know. 

High Country, which contains a fore- 
word by Edith J. R. Isaacs and illustra- 
tions by Constance Cole, offers three one- 
act plays and Out Trail, a full-length 
drama. All have been produced in various 


Little Theatres except the last. The 
Wooden Wife is farther from reality than 
the others, a touching vignette of Indian 
life in the ‘higher Coast Country’ in any 
period of time. The other plays are laid in 
the Yukon Valley, the land of ‘dat fearful 
stillness, dat bitter cole, day after day, 
until you feel your bones crack open! 
Long, empty mont’s of weenter w’en de 
sun don’ shine at all, an’ snow she’s alwuz 
fallin’ down — day after day . . . Dieu, 
it’s lonesome!’ Spring Sluicing describes 
the early prospectors of that land in the 
beginning of the go’s before the great gold 
rush; The Valley of Lost Men tells of 
prospectors trapped in a cabin in one of 
the remote valleys of the interior, the time 
about 1900; Out Trail moves its colorful 
characters across the background of Daw- 
son, that mushroom town as she appeared 
‘in the decay of her fierce splendor’ at the 
turn of the present century. 

The one-act plays are as good as the 
best short plays of this country in charac- 
ter delineation, in evoking atmosphere, in 
suspense and climax. But Mrs. Ernst has 
not had the constant advantage of a work- 
shop in which by repeated performance 
a play becomes a jewel of finished crafts- 
manship. Out Trail suffers from never 
having been on a stage. The leading char- 
acter of Holy Johnny, a fine and difficult 
creation, has contradictory facets in his 
personality that are not clarified, as neces- 
sary, in the early scenes; the young lovers 
remain in a vacuum; inevitable revela- 
tions of the past are too often brought in 
awkwardly. 

Despite these limitations, all of them of 
the kind that workshop performances 
would erase, there are countless cheering 
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qualities in Mrs. Ernst’s writing. Her 
minor characters are strong and clear; 
her language is accurate and alive; her 
sense of atmosphere is completely de- 
veloped. Always her pen, even when it 
falters, is that of an artist, not a journey- 
man. The Northwest holds a history that 
is in many ways more exciting than the 
background of any other American region; 
that Mrs. Ernst feels and conveys that 
excitement is highest praise. 

EDWARD REED 


EPIC DRAMA 
The Tragedy of Man, by Imre Madach. 
Translated from the Hungarian by 
Charles Henry Meltzer and Paul Vajda. 
Macmillan: $2.50. 
i is one of the advantages of the old- 
fashioned repertory playhouse, now 
swiftly becoming the modern repertory 
playhouse, that it can make room in a 
long and varied program for the plays of 
other times and distant places, plays 
which do not belong to the crowd but 
which are pleasant or valuable to small 
audiences. Even though they come to 
performance only once or twice in a season 
each worthwhile play of that kind adds 
some devoted follower to the general 
theatre audience, broadens the director’s 
experience and the actor’s horizon. And, 
as a by-product, it develops the courage 
and the adventurousness of the play- 
translator, giving him a new hope of mak- 
ing a difficult labor worthwhile. Gradu- 
ally the repertory idea is bringing to our 
theatre plays that have been lost — some- 
times for generations. Many of these are 
valued — and often profitable — addi- 
tions to the modern repertory. 

Out of Hungary comes Imre Madach’s 
The Tragedy of Man, long regarded by 
Hungarians as the masterpiece of their 
national poetic drama. Madach repre- 
sented the faith and hope of his unhappy 

ople, and the spiritual quality — half 

itter resignation, half gay rebellion — 

which marks the Hungarian in song and 
music, dance and drama; in short, the 
quality that makes Hungarian art and 
Hungarian character what it is. 
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Since it was written, 70 years ago, The 
Tragedy of Man has been performed 371 
times in Budapest alone. Since 1923, when 
Sandor Hevesi, the talented director of 
the Budapest National Theatre, made a 
modern playing version, it has been per- 
formed 120 times, always to large and en- 
thusiastic audiences; and the record of 
these productions has created (across 
other lands and across the ocean) a tradi- 
tion that here was one of the greatest of 
the world’s poetic tragedies barred from 
the world’s theatres by the barrier of 
language. There are in the whole litera- 
ture of the world so few great poetic 
dramas, so few that can defend their title 
as great poetry, so few dramas of any kind 
that have established their right to be 
called great that not one can be spared 
from the rolls of the living theatre. So the 
translation of The Tragedy of Man was 
especially welcome. 

The Tragedy of Man is usually spoken 
of as a variant of the Faust legend. It is 
the story of man’s battle between good 
and evil, the constant defeat of his faith 
and its recurring renewal, his approach to 
self-destruction, and the final ‘happy 
ending’, if so it may be called, when he 
undertakes to carry on, not through him- 
self, but through a new generation. This is 
always and obviously material for majes- 
tic drama and great poetry, and the trans- 
lator who aims to turn an accomplished 
work of art on this theme into English 
performs a generous labor. Unfortunately, 
the essential element in poetic drama that 
makes it great is not religious theme nor 
the nobility of the struggle in which the 
characters are involved; not the presence 
of the great symbols, God and Man and 
Lucifer, appearing within the pages, but 
the poetic quality of the mind that con- 
ceives the story and especially the value 
of the poetry in which the story is en- 
veloped. The new translation of The 
Tragedy of Man makes of the play only an 
earnest, obvious and fairly doggerel rec- 
ord of speeches on a noble theme, put 
together in dramatic form. The Hun- 
garian theatre still holds the secret of 
Madach’s poetry. 
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FIRST STIRRINGS 

The First Century of American Litera- 
ture, 1770-1870, by Fred Lewis Pattee. 
D. Appleton-Century: $3.50. 

MPULSIVELY, objection may be made to 
I the scanty attention paid to the thea- 
tre in a book on American literature from 
1770 to 1870. Mr. Pattee mentions The 
Contrast, William Dunlap and the rise of 
dramatic criticism, Payne’s Brutus, James 
Nelson Barker’s The Indian Princess. 
That is all. Mature reflection finds little 
more that might justifiably fall under the 
heading of ‘literature’. Mrs. Mowatt’s 
Fashion and Boker’s Francesca da Rimini 
are landmarks of sorts; they should have 
been mentioned. Theatre building and 
popular interest were growing rapidly 
after years of classifying the theatre with 
such sins as card-playing and dancing; 
Mr. Pattee should have recorded those 
developments. But from a purely literary 
standpoint, the American stage cannot 
combat the author’s statement that ‘in 
the province of the drama America has al- 
ways done her feeblest work — until recent 
years hardly a play that has maintained 
its position as a classic.’ 

The present volume, although the first 
chronologically, is the third of a series by 
the same author, following 4 History of 
American Literature Since 1870 and The 
New American Literature. Mr. Pattee 
manages to make ‘the first century’ 
interesting. Aside from an awkward 
and repetitious tendency to write such 
inverted sentences as ‘It allowed not’, 
“Tremendously were they popular’, ‘Not 
long had they to wait’, he writes glibly as 
well as authoritatively. You may object 
on occasion to certain judgments, or com- 
plain of the relative importance given to 
one facet or person of the period, but 
the book is a picturesque canvas that — 
within its limited scope — conveys the 
excitement inherent in the deeds and 
manners of adolescent America. 


ANTHOLOGIES 

. peg than novels, more popular than 
essays, plays and poems are the an- 

thologist’s delight, and books that collect 


them are represented on the publishers’ 
lists each season. There are several recent 
issues that deserve attention. Fred East- 
man, Professor in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, has put together nine one-act 
plays and one three-act drama, all of his 
own composition, in a volume entitled 
Plays of American Life (Samuel French, 
$2.50). Previously published in separate 
editions, all have been produced many 
times in various Little Theatres. They are, 
the author agrees, ‘thesis plays’ present- 
ing the problems of the day, but not 
propaganda plays in the accepted sense. 
A dip into this volume might prove of aid 
to some young theatre looking for live 
material. Of more radical complexion is 
Twelve Plays for Boys and Girls (Federa- 
tion of Children’s Organizations and 
Junior Section of International Workers 
Order, $.25), edited by Ben Blake for 
young working-class theatre groups. 

The conventional anthologies which 
present well-known plays in historical 
array have been augmented by American 
Plays (American Book Co., $3.50), se- 
lected and edited with an introduction by 
A. Gates Halline. The first play is The 
Contrast and the list goes on to James Nel- 
son Barker’s Superstition, Bird’s The 
Gladiator and Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion. Of 
interest is the editor’s choice of the modern 
works: Philip Moeller’s Madame Sand, 
Barry’s You and I, Owen Davis’ Icebound, 
O’Neill’s The Great God Brown, and Paul 
Green’s The Field God. 

“The Comparative Classics’, a series 
published by Noble and Noble for text- 
book use and presenting classic works in 
conjunction with modern ones of the same 
type, is continued with Comparative 
Comedies Present and Past ($1.25), edited 
by Rowena Keith Keyes and Helen M. 
Roth. The texts of the four plays, She 
Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, The Goose 
Hangs High and Holiday, are supple- 
mented by brief chapters on life in the 
respective periods, on proper methods of 
study, and lists of questions and topics for 
composition or discussion. 

The English Drama, goo-1642 (W. W. 
Norton, $5.50), aims to give a cross-sec- 
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tion of work by Shakespeare’s predeces- 
sors, contemporaries and followers, while 
excluding the plays of the Bard himself. 
The first section, offering a good variety 
of not overly familiar material, opens with 
a liturgical drama, The Quem Queritis 
Trope, translated by Edd Winfield Parks, 
who edits the volume in collaboration with 
Richmond Croom Beatty. An appendix 
includes the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus and 
Terence, and Seneca’s Thyestes, wisely 
published for comparative purposes. There 
are ample introductions to each section 
as well as to each work. The print is neces- 
sarily small but readable. Although not 
intended as such, there is a fitting com- 
panion volume in English Plays, 1660- 
1820 (Harper, $4), which contains twenty- 
five plays from Dryden to Buckstone, 
carefully annotated by A. E. Morgan. 

Modern playwrights have been marked 
out for collection in three volumes. The 
Complete Works of Fohn M. Synge (Ran- 
dom House, $3.50) contains six plays, all 
of Synge’s poems and translations and 
many essays. There are 625 well-printed 
pages. (Random House also publishes The 
Playboy of the Western World in a single 
volume [$1].) An excellent library addition 
is Nine Plays by Bernard Shaw (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50). The well-presented texts, 
based on the latest revised edition, are 
augmented by prefaces and notes. The 
Modern®™ Library offers another of its 
‘Giant’ editions'in* E/even Famous Plays 
by Henrik Ibsen ($1). 

The music library is augmented by Com- 
posers of Today (H. W. Wilson Co., $4), in 
which David Ewen offers biographies and 
critical estimates of 200 modern compos- 
ers. Certain inclusions are debatable, and 
certain exclusions weaken the book’s value 
for reference. But it is needed. J. Walker 
McSpadden has revised his Opera Synopses 
(Crowell, $2.50), and it remains the best 
source-book for the stories of the stand- 
ard operas. 

Finally, a different sort of anthology is 
Six Stories From Shakespeare (D. Apple- 
ton-Century, $2.50), in which six promi- 
nent British authors have transposed six 
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Shakespeare plays into short stories, for 
what artistic reason it is not at once 
perceptible. 


PLAYS 


gay additions to Samuel French’s 
list of plays available for Tributary 
Theatre productio:. include: Norman 
Krasna’s_ melodrar:a, Small Miracle 
($1.50); Post Road, by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele and Norma Mitchell ($1.50), a 
sprightly, slight melodrama which was 
a Broadway success of the last season; 
The Sailors of Cattaro, by Friedrich Wolf 
($1.50), drama of the mutiny of Austrian 
sailors in the Bay of Cattaro in 1918; 
Mark Reed’s Petticoat Fever ($1.50); Sam- 
son Raphaelson’s charming Accent on 
Youth and White Man in one volume ($2); 
Lawrence Riley’s Personal Appearance 
($1.50); Three Men on a Horse ($1.0), 
uproarious comedy by John Cecil Holm 
and George Abbott; and these among 
other paper-bound editions: Little O/’ Boy, 
by Albert Bein ($.75); Cyrano de Bergerac, 
a new adaptation designed especially for 
high school and college production by 
Erna Kruckemeyer ($.75); Naughty Cin- 
derella, by Avery Hopwood; The Little 
Clown, by Avery Hopwood; Richmond, a 
dramatic poem, by Edgar Lee Masters; 
Glee Plays the Game, by Alice Gerstenberg, 
with women characters only; Meteor, by 
S. N. Behrman; and Invitation to a Mur- 
der, by Rufus King (each $.50). 


Japanese Costume, by Alan Priest. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: $1. 


TS METROPOLITAN MUSEUM'S recent 
exhibition of Japanese NG robes and 
Buddhist vestments gives the material for 
a valuable catalogue. Alan Priest’s brief 
and illuminating discussions of the history 
of Japan and of Buddhism, of the tech- 
nique of weaving and design, and of N& 
drama itself, make instructive supple- 
ments to the list of exhibits. There are 45 
illustrations, which, even in black and 
white, give a fair indication of the gor- 
geousness and exquisite workmanship of 
these traditional garments. 
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ELEONORA DUSE: a beautiful pastel painted from memory by Rosina 
Mantovani, which comes to THEATRE ARTS through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Gabrielle Enthoven as an acquisition of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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aye? OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


V/ gl gy founded by Mary A. Blood 
a 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


P|) 
Ew 


») @ DRAMA 

@ MUSIC 

@ VOICE 

@ RADIO 
Diploma and Degrees offered 
Students may enter at any time 

Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
45th year. Catalog on request. 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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Acting — Makeup — Public Speaking 


Daniel Frohman says: “Hilda Spong’s years of complete practical training in all branche, 
splendid service in the theatre qualify her ad- of Drama. Two year course leads to 4 
i lol 
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ie Founded on seventeen years 
Dancing — Singing — Radio successful theatrical production 


Broadcasting — Fencing 








This SCHOOL oy 


mirably for showing people how to act.”” 


FALL SESSION — OCTOBER 21st 


ma. Many of our students have gone to prof. 
itable careers on stage and in pictures, Study, 
with faculty of fifteen, is not simply theory 
but in environment of an actual prodyci 

commercial theatre, Poy 
graduate course offers grod. 













For Information Address: The Secretary, 
9 East 59th St., N.Y. C. Plaza 3-3112 








vates of any dramatic schog 





Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


Alviene 2s: Theatre 


(40th Year) 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 


Stock theater appearances while learning 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY 


VOCAL and DANCE 


Professional training — the only Dramatic School in 
the United States presenting its students a week in 
each play, plus Talking Pictures and technical training 
in Voice, Diction, Make-up, Pantomime, Dialects, 
Characterization, Fencing, and twenty allied study 


subjects. 


Special Courses for Teaching 
Directing and General Culture 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 


66 West 85th St. New York City 
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and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 
WINTER SCHOOL — Two-year 
course with Diploma. Radio, Theatre, 
Platform Arts, Teaching, Self-devel- 
opment. Public Student performances 
monthly. Qualifying students ac- 
—< xy The Cleveland Play House. 


August. Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vine- 


actual experience in prody, 
ing plays beforea paying 
\ audience. @ Technical coun 
of 15 months for those wh 
desire training in back stage 
" technique, mechanical ang 
commercial sides of theatre 
Operation. @ Write for fyll 
details and copy of “A Step 
ping Stone to the Movies” 
GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


General Manager 


PASADENA amour PLA 


an 
HIDELAH RICE 


of the SPOKEN WORD 








MMER SCHOOL — June, July, 











ard Island, Massachusetts. 


For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 
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THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


Introduction by John Mason Brown 


At a New Low Price 
$1.50 
A VALUABLE library of 150 half-tone re- 


k productions of stage settings, costumes, 
designs and theatres for only | cent apiece. 


ACOLLECTION presenting the arts of the theatre 
— the stages, productions, costumes, designs, 
settings, etc. — as developed during every perio 
of theatrical history from the days of the Greeks to 
our own. For the use of theatre-lovers, students 
and teachers, to illustrate courses in the history of 
the drama; to supplement students’ or teachers’ note- 
books on the development of the theatre, stage 
design, costume; to serve as models for classes in 
stage design; to extra-illuminate general books; to 
use in conjunction with current books and magazines 
on the arts of the theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS Inc. 
40 East 49th Street, New York 
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School and Studio Directory continued 








KURT JOOSS 
* SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DEVON, ENGLAND 








BALLETS JOOSS 


Winter Term Will Commence Sept. 24 
—o-— 


Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—o— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 





Join Now! 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


1935-1936 season begins October Ist 


ee Oe Take part in a stimulating national 
DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, nae... ae program. News—Play Releases - 


Conferences —Information—Books. 


ai xander Drummond K oy Pom theatre izations of all 
e: mm. ‘enn wan Membership open to orgen 
a — . ya fre — kinds and to schools, libraries, individuals. 
° Frederick H. Koch Thomas Wood Stevens 
Alexander Wyckof For full information write to 
Active Membersh 12.50 ROSAMOND GILDER, Editorial Secretary, 
The School of the Amocisle Membership 1800 National Theatre 


Conference 
Library Membership $5.00 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 








HELEN FORD 
STAFFORD brenaic recor 


(Founder of the Actors’ First Studio) 


offers complete training and prepara- 
tion for the stage. Courses for both 
advanced s bom and beginners. 
Private instruction in 


Pye ity TECHNIQUE 


SPE. 
COACHING IN PARTS 


“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” 
— Rachel Crothers. 
Address inquiries to: 
Nantel, Prov. Que. 


A CELEBRATED ACTRESS SAYS: 


“Bring Something to the theatre...” 
as aes 7 Training Develops 
Sound Acting Technique 
Rehearsal Groups with Public 
erformances Provide 
Stage Practice 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 
“The excellent work of your students proves 


that your teaching is thorough, intelligent and 
inspired”. 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
REOPENS OCTOBER 7TH 


























Tower Studio 
Circle 7-7000 


3218 Barbizon Plaza 
New York City 














Write for brochure 
136 East 67th Street New York 


Teachers and Students 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
SPECIAL CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


open to teachers and students 
subscribing in groups of eight or more 




















Schools and Colleges - - - 


Classes in the drama and allied a in a 
meer —_ universities, colleges, 

schools and private schools use T eaige 
ARTS MONTHLY cee ce ed fey wore 


plementary reading. 


The student — whether interested in the 
theatre as a future he aren « 
necpaien or taking up the drama as 


of his English studies — finds in THEATR 


ARTS an invaluable foundation for his ar 


The teacher in the Drama or English De- 
partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 


aid in carrying on the class studies. 


TEACHERS’ CHART 
FREE WITH A CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 


Sent to teachers each month a day in advance of magazine; 
conlened to provide a survey of features in each issue 


of THEATRE ARTS adaptable to class work and study. 


; Sample Chart and information on class 
subscription rates will be sent on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY AO East 49TH Street, New York 
—— 


Groups active in dramatic work, members 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make 


extensive use of THEATRE ARTS. 
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Remember Hal Skelly in BURLESQUE, and 
Georgie Jesse! in Samson (Accent on Youth) 
Raphaelson’s JAZZ SINGER? Both published 
now — 2a nope 75¢ per... Grisly chills in 
NIGHT MUST FALL by Emlyn Williams (1.25) | 
a succes froid in London... Countee Cullen's | 
and some — 2.00) isready for | 
lendon 


R il Thompson and you. . . 


ARTISTIC AND PRIVATE LIFE by Amold | 
Haskell and Walter Nouvel which Tells Plenty | 
... The Irish come into their own with COL- 
LECTED PLAYS OF W. 8B. YEATS and 
WORKS OF SYNGE, nice editions, 3.50 a Celt 
ona Housman's VICTORIA REGINA 
(3.50) covers sixty years — Helen Hayes says 
she'll do it... for our mailing list, and if 
you prefer your titles straight, scold us for this. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street, New York 


nee TS 


aaa; 
\Folictana 
the new book by 


Stark Young 


author of “So Red the Rose” 
Stories of the Deep South—old 
and new. “A delight ... the 
pictures he evokes take on the 


rhythm and cadence of music.”’ 
Chicago Tribune 


$2.50 at bookstores Seribners | 
| _)j 















































Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


NOAH 

SHE LOVES ME NOT 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 

THE DELUGE 

PAGE MISS GLORY 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE 

RAIN FROM HEAVEN 

BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 

ACCENT ON YOUTH 

THE FIRST LEGION 

JUDGMENT DAY 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 

PETTICOAT FEVER 

THE DARK TOWER 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 

MEN IN WHITE 

DANGEROUS CORNER 

CRIMINAL AT LARGE 

TEN MINUTE ALIBI 

THE CRADLE SONG 

CANDLE LIGHT 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 

AUTUMN CROCUS 

MURRAY HILL 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 

THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN 

THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our new 1936 
Supplement of Plays 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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BOOK NEWS BREVITIES || 


‘ose 3 HH 
RUSSIAN BALLETS by Adrian Stokes (3.00) |||) 
Tells All... Then there's DIAGHILEFF — HIS ||, 





One Complete Set of 
THEATRE ARTS 


1916—Quarterly and Monthly—1934 


With 4000 illustrations 





$260 BOUND 


A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclopedia 

of the world theatre. It represents the only per- 
manent and authoritative record of momentous years in 
the progress of the theatre giving by text and illustration 
a vivid and complete account of dominant events from 
Broadway to Moscow. 


& Constant effort to locate rare back issues has en- 

abled us to assemble once again a single complete 
set. To own it is to have at hand a wealth of material on 
playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, stage design, 
costuming, lighting and the dance — material of a value 
and variety which the most painstaking research could not 


hope even roughly to duplicate. 


I 





Offer No. 2 Offer No. 3 
Complete Monthly Sets Incomplete Sets 
Volumes VIlII-XVIII Volumes II-XVIII 
(1923-1934) (1917-1934) 
Theatre Arts complete in_ its Constitutes nearly as full a record 
monthly form. An invaluable foun- pel th complete bet ie 
; rs’ issues are n j 
dation for @ theatre library, con- but the at tome a magnificent 
taining many rare issues and over working library for research, illus- 
2000 illustrations. tration, reference. 
Bound, $145; Unbound, $100 Unbound, $90 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 
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» Contributors e 


VICTOR WITTNER, until the rise 
of the Third Reich made Vienna a 


brighter home for artists than Berlin, | 


was the editor of Querschnitt, the 
most brilliant and progressive, as 


well as the gayest, of German art | 


riodicals. He is now dramatic 
critic on a leading Vienna daily, and 
continues, with his article in this 
issue, an association as a foreign 
contributor which began four years 


ago. 


SILVIO D’AMICO, the leading 
critic in Rome and editor of the Ital- 


ian illustrated threatre magazine, | 


Scenario, is famous for his double 


ability to discover great talents like | 
Pirandello, of whom he wrote for | 
THEATRE ARTS in February (‘Luigi | 


Pirandello, Nobel Prize Winner’), 
and Petrolini, and to interpret them 
to his own people and to the world. 


IRVING KOLODIN iis assistant 


music critic of the New York Sun. | 
His book on the history of the Met- | 


ropolitan Opera is scheduled for 
publication by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in December. His article 
on ‘Opera in a Changing World’, a 
survey of the artistic and business 
management of opera companies in 
Europe and America which appeared 


in this magazine a year ago, at- | 


tracted special attention. 


HALLIE FLANAGAN, for many | 
years Director of the Experimental | 


Theatre at Vassar, author of a 
number of plays and of the fine 
poem, ‘Chorus to the Delian Apollo’, 
featured in the January 1935 issue 
of THEATRE ARTS, has been tempo- 
rarily relieved of her duties at Vassar 


while she undertakes her new task | 


as Director of the Federal Theatre 
Project under the W.P.A. 


HAROLD CLURMAN, with Chery] 
Crawford and Lee Strasberg, is one 
of the board of three which directs 
the affairs of the Group Theatre. 


ROSAMOND GILDER is the au- 
thor of Enter the Actress, the daugh- 
ter of Richard Watson Gilder (the 


noted poet and for many years edi- | 
tor of the old Century magazine) | 


and the Editorial Secretary of the 


National Theatre Conference. She | 


has been appointed head of the Bu- 


reau of Publications and Research | 


of the Federal Theatre Project. 
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For 51 Years America’s Leading Institution | 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT | 














THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Complete instruction in Classical Ballet, 
Adagio, Character, Plastic, etc., by 


GEORGE BAL ANCHINE 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 
MURIEL STUART 

Lectures on the Dance and the Fine Arts by 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN end EDWARD M. M 
WARBURG 


Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 


637 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Wickersham 2-7667 
Send for brochure 




















THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO * THEATRE. 


Twenty years in New York City 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
Stage Screen Radio 
Day and Evening Classes 
Private lessons at any time 
Students given opportunity 

to act each w 
Special course at the 
Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher of Alice Brady, Clark 
Gable and other prominent actors. 
Work sponsored by Eva LeGallienne 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STAGE 
ENROLLMENT OPEN 
Write for Catalogue 
15 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 














DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 
STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 


Frances 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF ! 


“The Great Teacher" — DAVID BELASCO 





Teacher of 
Ina Claire Helen Hayes 
Katharine Hepburn Jane Wyatt 
Erik Rhodes Osgood Perkins 
and many other stars 





BEGINNERS’ CLASS 
NOVEMBER 5 
Laws and Rules of the Drama; 
Continuity of Dramatic Art. 


ADVANCED CLASS 
NOVEMBER 4 
The work in this class consists of 
applying the technique learned in 
the Beginners’ Class, which is put to 
4 practical test by constructive analysis 
of scenes from plays in advanced 








work. 





Individual instruction. Special Courses for 
Teachers and Public Speakers 


Call, write or phone for literature 


235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 











The Neighborhood 


Playhouse 
Studios 


Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 


A full-time course for talented 
young men and women, estab- 
lished in 1928, based on the expe- 
rience of the Neighborhood Play- 
house in its twenty years of 
experimental productions. 

Irene Lewisohn 


DIRECTORS | Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


SEASON OCTOBER -MAY 1935 - 1936 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
16 West 46 St., N. Y. C. BR. 9-9766 











COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
@ DRAMA 
@ MUSIC 
@ VOICE 
@ RADIO 


Diploma and Degrees offered 
Students may enter at any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
45th year. Catalog on request. 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’S FANNY BRADSHAW 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE | Theatre Studio 71 


u 





THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting, adapted to the needs of the American Combine the undisputed advantage of 
stage, available to young men and women seeking thorough training for the theatre. seine INSTRUCTION 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, stage make-up, voice, body development, diction, dialects. 

Rehearsal Group for Actors, Private and Class lessons. Coaching for Parts. REHEARSAL GROUPS 
SPECIAL EVENING SESSION Th for ’ 

MME. DAYKARHANOVA will incorporate the courses of the former Studio of Stage e experiment an demonstration of 
Make-Up in the SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE. ACTING JECHINNQUE 
ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
SPONSORS: Richard Boleslavsky, Michael * 

Chekhov, George Cukor, Hallie Flanagan, For Further Information CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 

ee ey = ~~ a iseage Hap- MISS FRANCES DEITZ “The excellent work of your students proves that 
good, ur Hopkins, Auriol Lee, Cugenie |] your teachingisthor “ intelli tandi ” 
Leontovich, Kenneth Macgowan, Alla Nazi- Managing Director ; ee ee 
mova, Carlotta Monterey O'Neill, Rosamond 29 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. | 136 East 67th - New York 
Pinchot, -_ Reimers, Cornelia Otis Skinner. = COlumbus 5-5834 REgent 4-3226 Write fue Brochere | 
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DORIS CHARLES 


STAGE - SCREEN rate 
RADIO - STAGECRAFT odern Dance 


FEAGIN SCHOOL | 
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The courses of the Feagin School give | 
SCHOOL: OF: TH E- DANCE thorough preperation for Directing and Teachers, Professionals and Beginners ASH 
Courses in Modern Dance for Teaching as well as for Acting and all Practice Classes 
forms of Dramatic Expression. A Special Course in Dance Composition 
@ Children | ; 
Teach Enroll Now for Fall Term Enrollment Open — Register Now 
ms pr al St de bs | Separate Children’s Department ‘ 
vance — Two Modern Theatres Academy of Alli ed Arts 
CONCERT GROUP — a —— Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
For Complete Prospectus address Registrar | pose seatiecla 7Aeaanna 349 West 86th Street | New York City 
PAULINE CHELLIS STUDIO jj Geet HOW. FR, Mew Vek Gy SChuyler 4-1216 
88 Exeter Street Boston, Mass. B. B. 
NEW YORK WIGMAN ||| HELEN FORD 
SCHOOL % DANCE|| | CTAFFORD | KURT JOOSS THI 
| Dramatic Director | | " 
RE TTS (Founder of the Actors’ First Studio) SIGURD LEEDER ra 
offers complete training and prepara- || 
tion for the stage. Courses for both || SCHOOL of DANCE 
advanced students and beginners. 
Private instruction in LON 
ACTING TECHNIQUE | DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, a 
PUBLIC SPEAKING | DEVON, ENGLAND - 
COACHING IN PARTS | 
“Il consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- | 
spiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” —o— PAR 
— Rachel Crothers. | ~ 
HANYA Address inquiries to: | ‘ f 
HOLM Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plaza | | The School of the rd 
Circle 7-7000 New York City | re 
|}BALLETS JOOSS| | 
LOoutlse€E | ‘ 
K L oO E ia P e 34 Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development diate i pow 
E 
CHRISTMAS COURSE — NEW YORK AlNiene #32 OF THE eietre eas 
a (40th Year) Full Professional Education for Stage 25, 19 
Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy VY. 
Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. Dancers and Dance Teachers. Addit, 
Stock theater appearances while learning Copyr 
FALL COURSES DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY | wan The ¢ 
VOCAL and DANCE a 
WASHINGTON Professional training — the only a School in | pe 
1e United States prese z its students a week in | . ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA ponte cag plus Talking Pictures and technical training Prospectus and full information may be manu. 
| Re or oa egg ane gy Geuuae aited caaae ‘I obtained from the American Representa- canno 
subjects. . ° 
—s Special Courses for Teaching tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- YEAI 
RRB So ER ee a Directing and General Culture nue, New York. or from the Secretary SIN 
> —— ce ’ ’ NG 
215 WEST 11 STREET, NEW YORK For catalog 93 address 
’ Theodore Montaire, Sec’y of the Jooss Leeder School. 2/6 | 
TELEPHONE . . WATKINS 9-6530 66 West 85th St. New York City 
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